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To the Editor 
Land and Labour 


Wey did E. G. Gooch, M.P., write such 
nonsense in the last issue of FACT? © 

He said: “Nationalisation of the land 
would not by itself produce an additional — 
ounce of food.” Nobody said it would— — 
“by itself.’ Mr. Gooch knows that in- 
creased food production will only be pos- ~ 
sible with increased capital investment in 
agriculture. He must also know that capital 
investment in agriculture is declining. 

Many will not, know, but Mr. Gooch will, 
that in 1947 the farmers were given a capi- 
tal injection of £40 million as an addition 
to prices to help with capital investment. 
This was continued for four years at £40 
million and is now running at £30 million 
annually. The total represents a gift from 
the taxpayers of over £200 million since 
1947. 

The money has not been spent on the 
purpose for which it has been given. It 
never will, so long as the land is privately 
owned. Yet the investment is an urgent 
need. Under nationalisation the subsidy 
would be discontinued and at no additional 
expense to the taxpayer the State could 
direct the expenditure of a similar sum on 
much needed farm equipment. Even Mr. 
Gooch will agree that is one way of getting 
more food. 

Mr. Gooch also said in ‘bie article: ‘“‘ Who 
will farm the land when it becomes the 
property of the State? I assume the tenants 
will be left in possession but they will be 
guaranteed a pes! as managers for the 
State.” 

There is surely no excuse for such gross > 
misrepresentation of what is proposed. Mr. 
Gooch and I have sat round the table many 
times with Party colleagues and discussed 
nationalisation. He ought to know that the 
proposal is to bring under public owner- 
ship the land, a national and natural asset, 
as the Tories brought coal under public 
ownership in 1938, and not that food pro- — 
duction should be nationalised now as coal 
production was nationalised in 1946. 

Nobody has proposed to nationalise 
farming. 

Why, then; did Mr. Gooch pose these silly 
questions? Could it be a desire to confuse 
the issue? It is surely desirable that the 
biggest issue to be decided at Margate 
should be discussed objectively and with- 


out prejudice. 
TOM FRASER. 


House of Commons, 
London, S.W. 1. 


GOING TO 
MARGATE? 

If so, you'll be interested, : 
in the ; 

big Demonstration 
SEE DETAILS ON PAGE 6 
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AT the ‘end a this month the Labour Party holds its 

annual conference at Margate. Labour Party con- 
E ferences are always important occasions, for their 
: decisions ¢ can affect the lives of millions of irene 
a 


- Published in June, this faliey statement has now 
ear considered by local parties and trade unions 


een submitted for debate at conference. Out of the 
mocratic discussion at Margate will come the final 
icy statement which will form the basis of Labour’s 
ext General Election programme. The nation knows 
hat ‘this programme will be a genuine one—not just 


ill offer Britain the chance of economic ge ahd ‘in- 
‘side a more just society. 


HOME AFFAIRS D. C. Thomson ban—A comrade 


throughout the country, and amendments to it have 


‘so many words, as Tory policies have proved to be. It - 


‘There will naturally be controversy on various 
poi ce in the policy. But the Labour Party firmly be- 
ve ast peer debate and decision is the ise 


domestic prosperity and world peace. 


CONFERENCE 
The 52nd annual 
conference of the 
Labour Party meets 


at Margate from 
September 28 to 
October 2... There 
will be 1,250 dele- 
gates  from~ 600 
11 Labour parties, - 75 

trade .unions, and 


o nu Oo 


certain Socialist 
societies, re present- 
ing a membership of 
over six millions. 
Chairman of the con- 
y } ference will be the 
quits = - 16 Rt. Hon.-Arthur 
Greenwood, C.Hs 
M.P. The first half 
of conference will be 
reported in. October 
FACT which will be 
published and on sale 
during the confer- 
ence. 
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ALL SET FOR MARGATE 


democratic method of evolving policy. All the antici- 


pated fiction of the Tory Press about “splits” will not 
hide from the British public the fact that the Labour 
Party was born out of, and has grown to maturity on, 
freedom of thought and speech. 

The favourite theme of the Tory Preee ie ‘been, 


of course; that the Labour Party and the T.U.C. are x 
interim ~ 


heading in opposite directions. The T.U.C. 
report on Public Ownership should kill that legend. 


Inevitably, however, another fable will be composed in. 


Fleet Street ‘and*duly written to death in our less 
reputable newspapers. 


face the people with confidence. 

All this places a heavy burden of fessor on 
the delegates to the Margate conference. 
‘task of blending together all the various views that will 


_be expressed, of weighing them up, and of settling any — 


differences that may arise. The nation—and the world 
—looks to Labour to produce a positive programme for 


at Margate can be relied upon to do that. 


aS eS 


Theirs is the we 


The delegates 


The truth will remain that the i 
Labour movement to-day is in fine fettle; its strength” ~ 
is greater than ever, its organisation is sound, it can — 


ieee. 


ASIA LOOKS 


by 
MORGAN 
PHILLIPS @ 


TO SOCIALISM ) 


HE Bureau of the Asian SocialistsConference met in 
Hyderabad, India, on August 10, six months after 
the Rangoon Conference. This Conference had agreed 
to set up a permanent organisation of the Asian Socialist 
Parties, with headquarters at Rangoon. 


A secretariat was established consisting of a Secre- 
| tary, Mr. Wijono of Indonesia, and three joiht secre- 
'  taries, U. Hla Aung of Burma and Mr. Madhu Limaye 
F of India, with one vacancy tobe filled by a Japanese 
4 nominee agreed upon between the Right and Left Wing 
" Socialist Parties in that country. 


a The meeting provided an opportunity of taking 
3 stock of the work done by the young Socialist organisa- 
_ ~ tion. In their first six months they had published a 
: verbatim report of the Rangoon Conference; and two 
pamphlets, one on “ Nationalism and Internationalism ” 
_ and the other on the “Ideological Problems of 
Socialism.” They had started & magazine, “Socialist 
' Asia,” of which four issues had: already appeared. 


Contact’: had been established with the Socialist 


3 _ Council meeting in Paris last April, and to the Congress 


ve yy of the Socialist International at Stockholm in July. 
_ From all this, it will be seen that, although only six 


i infant. | 
— The meeting was held in the Fort Hill Palace, a 
fact symbolical of the great changes taking place on 
the continent of Asia. Delegates attended from Burma, 
India, Indonesia, Pakistan, Japan, Israel and Lebanon. 


attend. 


* I was deeply impressed by the fact that all the 


ere in one language—English; whereas the last 
mgress of the Socialist International was conducted in 
ur languages—English, French, German and Swedish. 


‘As was to be expected, the meeting was dominated 
by two main issues—Peace in Asia, and the struggle for 
~ freedom of all colonial peoples. On the former issue, 
_ the meeting unanimously approved a resolution in the 
following terms: ; 

_. “The Bureau of the Asian Socialist Conference wel- 
comes the recent truce agreement in Korea and the 
__ trend towards the general easing of international tension. 
It is of the opinion that this initiative for lessening the 


2 speeches ‘and all business transacted at the meeting . 


. and the creation of a democratic state through a free 


- Means to resist aggression. 


existing tensions in Asia and other parts of the world 
should be encouraged and more effort made to achieve 
a settlement of all outstanding disputes in such a manner 
as would ensure complete independence and sovereignty 
for all the peoples concerned and unfettered freedom to — 
fashion their lives as they see fit. 


ihe Portia» OE en; 


>» 
wt 


“The Bureau is of the opinion that an effort be 
made to achieve unification of Korea by peaceful means 


election throughout Korea — North and South — under 
the supervision of an international authority acceptable 
to both sides. ; 


“The Bureau advocates admission of the People’s 
Republic of China into the United Nations. - 


Ka gto Naty ay ty ow gg aaa fet sh 


“The Bureau demands cessation of fighting in Indo- © 
China and the holding of free elections, under inter- 
national supervision, to a Constituent Assembly to © 
determine, without outside interference, the constitution 
of a free and independent Indo-China and the form of ~ 
its future relationship with France and other countries. 


“The Bureau believes that the above proposals 
provide-a just basis for the.settlement of these contro- 
versial issues and help create new sources of strength © 
for the cause of Socialism and the peace of the world.” ~ 


The debate was marked by the.desire to create a — 
third force of neutralists, attached to neither the 
American nor Soviet blocs. In: particular, the desire — 
for both Korea and Japan to be neutralised was empha- _ 
sised, although on the latter issue there was a sharp. 
difference of opinion between the Right and Left Wing 
Japanese Socialist Parties. = | 


Some delegates stressed that if such neutrality is 
achieved, the peace and security of both countries should ° 
be guaranteed by the provision of appropriate military 
aid. To understand this point of view we must remember 
that the Socialist Parties of Asia are young, and nearly . 
all of them are operating in countries which were part 


of the Colonial Empires of the big Powers until quite ~ 
recently. : <2 


- Unfortunately for this view, the United Nations is 4 
not yet in a position to provide the necessary military — 


In my private conversations I was told that the 
action of the United Nations in resisting aggression in 


Korea had successfully stemmed the tide of Communism — 
< if Peers 


:° yen 
Rear e 
eg” » 
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Everywhere, however, there was a great faith in 
4 - the British Labour Party,-and a fervent hope and belief 
- that we should take the lead in guiding the world to- 
‘wards the establishment of a real and lasting peace. 
Urgent matters in this field were the problem of Korea, 
Indo-China and the early admission of Red China into 
_ the United Nations. 

_ As the resolution itself says, settlement of these 
_ issues would create new sources of strength for Peace, 
~ democracy and Socialism. 

On the question of Colonialism the Bureau decided 


_ Committee, with headquarters at Rangoon, to work for 
_ the early termination of colonialism. The Co-ordinating 
_ Committee will consist of representatives of member 


~ all-African Congress next year. In the meantime, it was 
resolved to appeal to all newspapers to give special 
attention to Colonialism ; to appoint a representative 


oblems ; and to issue an appeal to all ‘governments 
ughout the world to hasten their efforts to : preg an 
‘colonial exploitation. 


; Sted for more than a day, and; when invited to speak, 
pointed out that we in Britain believed that freedom 


_ 


2 terms : oe a eis is as ” heii 


e 
an ete on, 
ena, 


ee should Sade 
invitation to Bureau 


to establish an Anti-Colonial Bureau and a Co- -ordinating 


5 Be asnenient was to be given to the holding bp an . 
AO. attend the United. Nations as an adviser. on colonial 


A listened with great interest to the depaie. aie ; 


aan pases ae with equal force to Ce aaa 


~. » Few believed that China would remain 


- : F 5 : 
and to grant scholarships to comrades in order ; 


_to-enable them to study the Socialist move- 
* ments of the inviting countries. 


«9, Joint Conferences should be arranged. 


ea Exchange of Information : 
(i). The Secretariat of the Asian Sociale Con 
ference should supply the Secretariat of the 
Socialist International with copies of: (a) 
SOCIALIST ASIA, (b) circular letters and 
documents which the Secretariat sends to mem. 

ber Parties, and (c) reports on the conferences 
including the minutes of Bureau meetings ; 

(ii). The Secretariat of the Socialist Interfiatio alae 


Parties : 


The Secretariat should procure drticles dei 
the ‘Socialist International Information’ on eee 


Both Bureaux of the Socialist erence: ae and 
Asian Socialist Conference should occasion Pr bl 
joint bulletin. 


“5. Joint Publishing Enterprise: * 

Both Bureaux of the Socialist interne d th 
Asian Socialist Conference to investigate the pr 
joint publication of Socialist literature and to v po ton. 
the findings.” _ 

In all ways the iecting was an exhil 


y a 


their i eeectiee countries. 
the principles of social democracy and were oppo 
‘totalitarianism in every form. fie 


; Satellite of the Kremlin. On the Cae it wa 


ce i 
i Equality 3 is See a more elteative a al 
olicy of military containment only. Her 


ai 


- 
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Labour is stronger than ever before 


REPORT TO 1953 CONFERENCE COVERS YEAR OF GREAT ACTIVITY 


Or a grey February morning 53 years 
ago, 129 delegates from 65 trade unions, 
the Independent Labour Party, the Social 
Democratic Federation and the Fabian 
Society, representing a total membership of 
just over 500,000, met in a small hall off 
Fleet Street in London. Out of that meet- 
ing was born-the Labour Party. 
On September 28, 1953, some 1,250 dele- 
gates from constituency Labour parties, 
trade unions and certain Socialist societies 
- will gather at the Winter Gardens, Mar- 
¥ gate, for the opening of the Party’s 52nd 
Annual Conference. The delegates will 
be representing a total affiliated member- 
ship of 6,107,659, the greatest in the Party’s 
- history. 
2: The National Executive Committee’s 
| Report to the Conference shows that during 
-Jast year individual membership of the 
Party increased by 138,249 and- trade 
» union affiliated membership by 134,508, a 
- grand total increase, after allowing for 
changes in membership of the Socialist 
societies, of 258.657. This represents the 
- Jargest individual membership—1,014,524— 
and trade union membership—9, 071,993 — 
ever recorded. 


_ Healthy condition 


All sections-of the Party are in a healthy 
_ condition. There are now 2,362. Women’s 
Sections and 538 League of Youth branches. 
The National -Association of Labour 
- Student Organisations ‘has 46 affiliated 
e: ~ clubs with a membership of 3,000. Three 
"additional trade unions affiliated during 
e year. 4 
Improvements i in Party organisation have 
ontinued. There are now. 250 Party 
gents, including twelve Central Party 
cretaries: or organisers, 25 group agencies 
) 213 single constituency. agencies. 


postal study eourses in electoral law 
arty organisation. The_ first course 
ear had 112 students - enrolled, of 


a the gue The second course 


Of these 286 held scholar- 
Sawarded by trade unions. 
mer s Sections or the League of 


There have been record enrolments in 


1 84 completed the course and 76 were - 


full-week schools, 23 week-end schools and 
one mid-week school. Altogether, 1,096 
women attended these. 

This has been a year of great activity 
in -the international field. The Labour 
Party has been represented at two Con- 
gresses of the Socialist International, at 
three of its Council meetings and at eight 
Experts’ Conferences. There have been 
nine other delegations overseas. 

The Socialist International now has 36 
member Parties. with a total membership 
of almost ten million.. They represent a 
Socialist voting strength of nearly 64 mil- 
lion. Apart from its member Parties, the 
International is: now in contact with 38 
other Socialist Parties and organisations, 
and exchanges delegations with the Asian 
Socialist Conference. 


Link with Asia 


To bring Party members into closer touch 
with Asian Socialists, the National Execu- 
tive set up last July the British - Asian 
Socialist Fellowship. Its president is the 
Rt. Hon. C. R. Attlee. A magazine called 
“East and. West” begins publication pus 
month, 

In- the Commonwealth field the most 
outstanding event has been the visit to 
West Africa of a Labour Party Fact-Finding 
Mission. Led by the Rt. Hon. James 
Griffiths, the mission visited Nigeria, the 
Gold Coast, Sierra Leone and the Gambia; 
meeting and talking with Europeans and 


Africans from all walks of life. This was 


the first time any political party had sent 
a visiting mission to the Colonies. 

On ‘home policy» the principal task has, 
of course, been the preparation of the new 
policy document ‘“ Challenge to Britain.” 
The Policy and Publicity Sub-Committee 
retained three existing sub-committees and 
set up four new working parties to advise 
it and prepare documents. 
document was published in June, eight 
months after the ‘Conference Gocslen to 


-prepare it. 


Incorporated in the Report: is the report 
of the Parliamentary Labour Party. + This 
gives a-full record of the fight: that thas 


‘been put up in the Commons. against: the 


many measures introduéed by the Tory 
Government ‘which threaten: the.. living 


$a nea saa: of the people and. impair. the 


framework of the Welfare State so carefully 


built up by. Labour. 
“local _ 


Outstanding among the many - ava in 


this section are the accounts of the long - 


debates in which Labour M.P.s—and Lords 


_-~fought hard to prevent.the passing of the 


Transport denationalisation measure, and 
the vindictive Butler Budget, which had all 


The final. 
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the appearances of generosity but struck 
hardest at those who could least afford it. 

This, then, is the Report that delegates 
to the annual conference at Margate will _ 
have before them as they lay the Party’s 
plans for the future. It shows that the « 
Party which the pioneers brought into 
existence half a century ago is to-day the 
strongest in Britain. It shows, too, that the 
Party is ready and well equipped for the 
next election battle. 


RY WW OY 


MARGATE 
CONFERENCE 
DEMONSTRATION 


| Winter Gardens, 
Sunday, 27th September, 
7.30 p.m. 


© 
GR. ATTLEE, 
ANEURIN BEVAN | 
EDITH SUMMERSKILL . 
PERCY KNIGHT 
~ WILFRED ee 


(CHAIRMAN) 


Doors open 7 p.m. Admission I/-. 


To assist delegates and visitors, arrange- 
ments have been made for postal bookings — 
for this demonstration. Send cash (1/- oe 
each ticket required) to:— 

_ Frank Shepherd, - 
_ 46, East Smithfield, London, E.1 


-and enclose a stamped aioe envelope. 
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WAR CLOUDS STILL THREATEN KOREA 
Difficult task of peacemaking 


Washington. 

fPHE diplomatic negotiations leading up 

to the Far Eastern political conference 
have strained tempers in Washington and 
London. The two great English-speaking 
nations seem to have entered once again 
upon a period of hard words and painful 
misunderstandings. 

The difficulties arise primarily from 
Washington’s reluctance to have India 
take part in the conference. And some of 
Britain’s best friends in America are some- 
what annoyed by the British attitude on 
Korea. Americans generally are very 
eonscious of having carried the main 
burden of the Korean fighting. . Although 
the State Department has drawn attention 
time and again to the contributions made 
by other UN nations, and particularly by 
Britain and her Commonwealth, this is 
not the sort of news which makes big 
~headlines in American newspapers. 

Also, most Americans have never been 
able to understand or sympathise with the 
- British attitude towards recognition of 
— China and trade with her, even in non- 
strategic materials. 

For generations, Americans have been 
“accustomed to § think of international 
affairs in highly moral terms (some 
—- observers maintain that this is because 
= America, to a large extent isolated from 
* world affairs, could afford this luxury). 
-—1t is, therefore, hard for them to grasp the 
— British position that recognition is not a 
moral judgment, but a logical consequence 
of the fact that the Peking Government 
controls, and. gives every appearance of 
eontinuing to control, the mainland of 
~ China. § 

Indeed, many Americans still believe 
that recognition was the result of the com- 
-. mercial ambitions of Hong Kong business- 
“men, and see further evidence of this in 
any news of British ‘trade with China. 

‘In the case of India, American resent-. 
ike ments arise from different causes. -Nehru, 
like many Americans, seems to. have a 
rather moralistic approach to international 
’ affairs. But, since the moral issues as he 
gees them differ much from those as 


X 


cause for . misunderstandings. 
“Ag Fortunately | these - misunderstandings, 
7 Shie< serious,* are capable ~ of being 
-. resolved. ‘ Sensible ‘Americans realise that’ 
= Anglo-American. co- -operation is. essential. 
* Sensible -Americans ‘also’ realise that a’ 
© democratic India is the’ keystone of van 
oan ‘whole’ free world position in India. 
-, So, although there may be a painful 
- period: ‘of “plain” speaking, these difficulties’ 
~ will be ‘resolved.’ ‘Infact, the ‘very. frank- 
ness with which they are discussed may 
fave real merit. 
pinion transcending | national frontiers is 
roming into existence, and - is: exerting: 
significant influence on the course of 
vents. _ DAVID c. WILLIAMS. 


Americans see them, there is all the more 


It means that a public. 


Concession to Rhee 


On August 8 President Syngman Rhee 
and John Foster Dulles initialed the draft 
of a Mutual Assistance Treaty between 
their two countries, giving the U.S. the 
right to ‘station armed forces on South 
Korean territory. This Treaty is the 
security which Syngman Rhee succeeded 
in extracting from the U.S. by what 
amounts to blackmail. His only surrender 
is his promise not to wreck the Armistice 
Agreement and the Political Conference in 
the initial stages. The treaty cannot be 
ratified until January of next year, when 
it requires the U.S. Senate’s approval, 

Far more revealing ‘is the joint state- 
ment issued with the Treaty, saying that 
both the U.S. and South Korea will with- 
draw from the Conference if they consider 
it has been fruitless after 90 days. Even 
Syngman Rhee’s concession, also in the 
statement, not to “take unilateral action 
to unify Korea by military means” is only 
specified for the duration of the political 
conference. 


That, in agreeing to try the United 


‘Nations’ way of settlement by negotiation, 


he has only postponed his own plans is 
clear from Rhee’s repeated references to 
the resumption of hostilities, not as a pos- 
sible necessity in the future but as an in- 
evitable sequel. On August 19 he addressed 


IT’S BEEN A LONG TIME 


problems still await solution, 


7 


returned South Korean prisoners as fol- 
lows : 

“T am confident that, when we march to 
save our compatriots in the North, we will” 
share your unfailing loyalty and InLERee 
patriotism.” 

The U.S.Korean Treaty may possibly 
serve as some form of deterrent to Syngman 
Rhee; certainly the-Armistice would not 
have had South Korean support without it. 
But it is a bilateral agreement only. It 
should be the task of the United Nations 


as a whole to ensure that Syngman Rhee - 


observes the armistice provisions as strictly 
as this is demanded of the other side. 


Dangerous agreement 

On August 7 it was revealed in New York 
that the sixteen U.N. nations involved in 
Korea had signed an undertaking at the 
time of the Armistice which said: 

“We affirm, in the interest of world 
peace, that if there is a renewal of the 
armed attack, challenging again the prin- 
ciples of the United Nations, we should 
again be united and prompt to resist. The 
consequences of. such a breach of the 
armistice would be so grave that, in all 
probability, it would not be possible to 
confine hostilities within the frontiers of 
Korea.” 

The phrasing 
gested that new commitments to extend the 


war in the Far East had been:made with- © 


out the knowledge of Parliament. The 
Labour Party therefore published the fol- 
lowing statement on August 14: . 

“There has been an announcement of a 
16-nation declaration concerning Korea 
signed on July 27. The declaration con-= 
tains the following statement: -‘ The con- 
sequences of such a breach of the armistice 


would be so great. that in all. probability — 


_After long months of weary negotiating the prison= 
‘ers of war from both sides in Korea are now on- 

i -home. But although the war has stopped, peace is not yet secure. 
Hoe lane ‘ and patience and goodwill are needed. 


Many 


of this statement sug- — 
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it would not be possible to confine hostili- 
ties within the frontiers of Korea.’ 

“The Labour Party deplores the fact 
that the Government avoided the oppor- 
tunity of giving an indication of the exist- 
ence of the declaration and its contents in 
the debates on the Korean Truce situation 
before the recess, and rejects any implica- 
tion of commitment to the extension of 
hostilities in the Far East that may be 
contained in the declaration.” 

Later the same day a statement was 
issued from Downing Street, stating that 
it had not been. possible to refer to the 
declaration in Parliament because the six- 
teen nations had agreed not to publish it 
till August 7. The Statement also ex- 
plained that the declaration had been 
drawn up in December, 1951, to act asa 
warning in case an armistice should be 
signed then. 

The interpretation given to it now by 
Downing Street is that it is a warning 
against an “unprovoked” breach of the 
Armistice by the Communists. Should our 
own side be guilty of a breach—i.e., Syng- 
man Rhee—then the British Government 
reserve the right to reopen the question. 

This further explanation of the Govern- 

ment’s position is welcome, although un- 
warrantably belated. 


U.S. virtually isolated 


The Special Session of the U.N. Assem- 
bly met on August 17 to prepare for the 
political conference on Korea, as recom- 
mended in the Armistice Agreement. The 
first matter to be resolved was whether 
North Korea and China should take part 
in the U.N. Assembly’s Political Com- 
mittee debate on the setting up of the 
Conference. ; 

Mr. Vyshinsky argued that they should, 
since South Korea was present; the U.N., 
however decided that they should not—by 


BUSINESS NOT AS USUAL 


34 votes against 18 with seven abstentions 
in the case of North Korea, and 34 against 
14 with nine abstentions in the case of 
China. It would be no more logical to 
have those countries present at the U.N. 
deliberations on the coming Conference 
than to press for U.N. participation in the 
Communists’ preparations on their side. 

This matter proved to be no stumbling 
block to the proceedings, however, and was 
probably no more than-a further attempt 
by Mr. Vyshinsky to squeeze China into 
the U.N. meeting. 

The main problem—the composition of 
the Conference—showed a much deeper 
divergence of views. For the first time 
the U.S. are virtually isolated in their 
stand. The dispute arises out of different 
interpretations of the relevant article of 
the Armistice Agreement. The Americans 
see the coming Conference as a meeting of 
two opposing sides across a table, with the 
U.N. members chosen: only. from those 
nations who fought in Korea, though they 
have no objection to the Communist side 
co-opting Russia on to their team. 

The Russians see the Conference as a 
round-table affair ,of former belligerents 
and neutrals, and they have ' proposed 
eleven countries : North Korea, China, the 
Soviet Union, the United States, the United 
Kingdom, France, South Korea, . India, 
Sweden, Burma and Poland. All but two 
of these nations—the U.S. and France— 
have recognised Communist China. 

Most of the other members support a 
view somewhere between these two, and 
perhaps somewhat nearer the Soviet 
Union’s position, as has been expressed by 
Mr. Selwyn Lloyd, British Minister of 
State, and the Canadian representative. 
The real issue is whether India should be 
represented. Her contribution to the 
solving of the Korean problem and her 
present role of policing the Armistice, 
entitle her to a place at the conference 


The wave of strikes that swept France last month 
Paralysed transport. 


Many British holiday- 


makers found station gates closed against them, emergency transport had to be 


organised. by Consular. officials. 


Now the strikes have died down; French workers 


hope for better wages to cope with the rising cost of living. 


table. The vast majority of U.N. members 
wish her to be present. 

The U.S. is at present tied by Syngman 
Rhee’s opposition to Indian participation, 
though her proposal excludes India on the 
grounds that only belligerents should be 
eligible on the U.N. side. On the other 
hand Britain, Canada and Turkey have 
stated that the Russian proposals include 
too few of the U.N. belligerents. 

Despite these divergences of views, the 
first few days of the U.N. Assembly have 
shown rather more readiness to com- 
promise than in the past. It should be 
possible for the majority at the U.N. to 
devise a formula which will include India, 
and perhaps some other neutrals; as well 
as those belligerents who wish to attend, 
irrespective of the shape of the conference 
table. 


France in ferment 


AST month’s strike wave in France 
began on August 5, when the Socialist 
Trade Union Congress (“ Force .Ouvriére ”) 
called out postal workers in protest against 
certain Government decrees due on 
August 8, which were expected to include 
measures such as raising of retiring ages 
and axeing of “ auxiliary’ workers. These 
measures would threaten all public services, 
and “Force Ouvriére” accordingly called 
for strikes of 24 or 48 hours among em- 
ployees of all public and nationalised’ ser- 
vices on August 7. 

More than two million employees, includ- 
ing State and local officials, railwaymen, 
miners, gas and electricity workers, re- 
sponded to the call, which was supported 
by the Catholic and “Autonomous ” unions, 
The Communist - controlled Confédération 
Général du Travail instructed its members 
to support any strike which was “con- 
ducted democratically.” 

A declaration by “Force Ouvriére” on 
August 5 stated that the Government “was 
preparing to demand sacrifices from modest 
workers whose salary does not, for the most 
part, exceed 25,000 francs (£25) a month, 
though the tax-dodgers and parasite com- 
mercial middle- men have never accepted 
such a sacrifice.” 

- Following a momentary recession during 

the week-end August 8-9, a second great 
wave of strikes began on August 10, the 
Communist C.G.T. this time throwing in 
the full weight of its organisation in addi- 
tion to that of the Socialist “Force 
Ouvriere.” _ 
complete stoppage on the railways and in 
publie services. - Even . the .conservative 
“Independent Federation of Public Ser- 
vants” had ordered all members to cease 
work and called on all other unions. for a 
48-hour “general strike.’ 

On August 12 Guy Mollet, General Secre- 
tary of the French Socialist Party, called 


‘on the Prime Minister, M. Joseph Laniel, 
and proposed immediate negotiations for: 
raising salaries in accordance.with the real ~ 


cost-of-living situation, and the cancella- 
tion of all legal action against strikers who 
had disobeyed return-to-work orders. The 


real cause of the strike, M. Mollet later 


declared, was that all workers wanted an 
increase in salary. ‘The situation is far 


rag 


August 11 saw a virtually 


Fe 


Peewee * 
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z to think: ” he added. : , Ee 
> In a broadcast the same evening M. 

3 Laniel stated that the Government would 
not yield to strike pressure, although 
_ “legitimate claims would be considered 
- once work had-béen resumed.” A Govern- 
-— ment communique issued later defended 


- the legality of issuing return-to-work = 
orders to essential workers. a 
On August 13 the strikes. spread from =e 


the public to the private sector. A general 
strike was called for by various unions in ; 
the banks, the Press, the professions, com- 
mercial‘ houses and metallurgical indus- 
tries: The emphasis was now being laid 
almost entirely on a general demand for 
e overall increases in workers’ _ purchasing 
_-power. - 
On August 16, cree from minor relaxa- 
tions, the strike was still in effect. Gov- 
~~ ernment - organised emergency units were 
— carrying out essential services to distribute 
food and prevent disease. Leaders of the 
“Force Ouvriére” asked M. Laniel to call 
a meeting of the Commission on Wage 
Agreements. This body has been inter- 
mittently studying the national minimum 
wage. - Owing to the general distrust which 
_ is felt concerning the present cost-of-living 
index, on which the present minimum wage 
2 is based, there is widespread resentment 
~ against the Commission for its failure to 
agree on. a more realistic alternative. a3 


2 The. Force Ouvriére” leaders declared ; Z ; Pe 
on August 16 that they would certainly | =) anos 


na on 


& continue the strike unless a meeting of the , F4 eae ia ce 
_ Commission were called immediately “ with 1B, A ae | 2 h / eee 
ae / “1s 
the object. of deciding on a general increase amine nine OU. In ‘ ot 
~~ of wages.” , oS. 
~ , 


Meetings between ithe Government: and 


Z non-Communist trade unions were broken DAME ANNE LOUGHLIN, who this month retires from 

— off on August 17. M. Laniel declared in. ate the .T.U.C.-General Council was the first woman ever 

a broadeast that there (vould be no further 'to preside at a Trades Union Congress. With her pleasant oy 

_ discussions with strikers who failed to ~~ voice, and impassioned delivery she was recognised every- ~ fee 
‘Tesume work the following day. On August “where as one of the greatest women orators of the trade | Me 


18, having received telegrams from 215 


leputies M. Herriot called a meeting of the. net union movement. hres : s <t A 
~ Executive Committee of the National de ho Dame Anne began her working career in “her early 
_. Assembly for August 21 to decide whether J teens in the garment industry in Yorkshire. At sixteen. 

the Assembly should be recalled. By now Ss she was.a member of the Garment Workers’ Union and _ 


‘ employees of many private ‘undertakings 
7 had returned to work and the strike was 
; confined mainly to - the . eae 


_ only a few years later she took’ on the difficult job of 
a loGals “organiser in. the Leeds ‘area. In 1920 she became 
ae the union’s General Organiser, a position that et 

lar Republi fia 50" addedic responsibility with the amalgamation’ o e 
an yt holds hve AO: pe se Garment Workers’ ‘Union and the ae of Tailors and. ; 
‘Laniel [eovesament appointed a TIS nid 


zat 


a 


The eonialists sent a letter 
pha ising their ‘un- 


Gee aa Paes On: eens ‘occasions she has ° been Laboue 
aes aS International Labour Sea conferenc S. 


the Cae -year. _ the 1948 ae ‘was eidtied General 
_ Secretary _ Or; her Union, retiring | this year for health * 
-reasons. For her. outstanding services to the trade union _ 
movement she was created a Dame of the Order of the 

A British is Shia yee 


iation Deatimimion: 2 S yeanal i 
al re held in the office 
retary O89 State, | M. pele 
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had been able to conclude an agreement 
for a return to work. 

A similar agreement was. announced for 
railway workers and employees of the Paris 
“Métro,” on August 21. “Force: Ouvriére” 
stated that its members should resume 
work at once as the strike had now brought 
“sufficient results.” These results were 
outlined ‘in the following statement by M. 
Laniel, made simultaneously with the 
announcement of the unions’ agreement on 
a resumption of work: 

“The Government hereby confirms its 
intention of consulting the appropriate 
trade union organisations before fixing the 
method of application for the decree of 
August 9, 1953. concerning the system of 
retirement. 

“Tt reaffirms its intention of tackling the 
problem of unemployment and low’ wages, 
‘immediately after the publication of the 
second .series of decrees concerned with 
€conomic recovery. 

fees. Lo this;end: it proposes, first, to invite 
the committee on National Accounts before 
E the end of the month, to submit any pro- 
; posal it thinks fit on this subject, and .on 
any other subject related to full employ- 
ment ahd general economic policy; 
~ secondly;.to call on the Ministers of Labour 
and» Economic Affairs to present before 
“September 10 a report preparatory to the 
- meeting of the Higher Commission of Wage 
' Agreements, which will be convoked as 
aa $0on as the Government has completed the 
_ mission entrusted to it by Parliament under 
the terms of the law of July 11, 1953. (on 
“special powers”), that is, on September 
“oat Sp at the latest.” 
'- The Minister of Posts and Telegraphs 
At “gave assurances to Post Office workers, in- 
- eluding the promise of a 20,000 franc 
“ productivity -bonus.” The Transport 


_ rights were not altered by the Government 
_.deeree on retirement ages, which merely. 
‘gave them an “opportunity to stay on 
~ jonger.” 

- Most members of the non-Communist 
trade unions resumed work during the 


, ia is stil! considerable dislocation in various 
__. public services owing to the refusal of the 
~ Communist-led C.G.T., which ;did not 
~ participate in ‘the agreement, to order its 
embers back to work, 


> SUCCESSFUL “coup d’etat” was 
-earried out by royalist forces in 


a hey: regime was set up under. the 
ct premiership of General Fazulla Zahedi. 


~ Zahedi, acting on instructions from the 


y Roa Ted forces, and the Shah con- 


d—as it Bee erie blow against 
oussadek’s regime. By the evening of 
gust be eed Ministries, radio stations 


Minister assured railway workers that their- 


week-end August 22-23. Nevertheless, there. 


hah, | who had appointed him Prime | 


August 15.°This attempt was frustrated ° 


and other administrative centres through- 
out Persia were under royalist control. 

The 33-year-old Shah Mohammed Reza 
Pahlevi received news of Zahedi’s success 
in Rome, where-he had arrived -reportedly 
en route for London. “ We now have a 
legal’ Government,” he declared ‘“ General 
Zahedi is the Prime Minister I appointed.” 

Increasing disagreement and _ hostility 
had existed between the Shah and Prime 
Minister Moussadek since the nationalisa- 
tion. of Persia’s oil industry in 1951.. On 
August 3, Moussadek staged a referendum 
in Teheran to decide whether the popula- 
tion favoured an immediate dissolution of 
Parliament (the Majlis). The referendum 
showed 101,396 in favour of dissolution to 
67 against. This result was confirmed by 
an equally overwhelming majority when a 
similar referendum was held in the 
Provinces on August 10. 

Strong opposition to the referendum was 
expressed by Moussadek’s enemies, in- 
cluding the group surrounding the Shah. 
On August 9, the opposition sent a cable 
to the United Nations describing the-refer- 
endum as “rigged” and “ illegal,’ and 
accusing Moussadek of “ disavowing human 
rights’ and “ planning a Communist dicta- 
torship.” 


Canadian Labour gains 


ANADA went to the polls on August 10 
for the first time since 1949." In these 
four years Canada’s wealth and power, and 
also her voice in international affairs, had 
grown enormously. He industrial output 
is now four times the pre-war figure; her 
share of world trade is smaller only than 
that of America, Britain and France; the 
Canadian dollar is quoted just above the 
American; prosperity is at an all-time 
high and taxes have recently been-reduced: 
Against such a background it is not sur- 


up AND COMIN Tie 

cere tha Lv oa: 

Devonian, leads the C.C.F., Canadian Lab- 

our Party... Still young, the Party gained 
ground in the national elections. 
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prising that the Liberals, -who h ave 
governed for the eighteen-years which have — 
seen the growth-of this boom, were re- 
turned to power with:a wide margin. Un- — 
like the American election, the oppesition’s -- 
main appeal—that it was “time for a 
change ”—failed to attract the- SEvisn ee: and - 
optimistic voters: ; 
The distribution of votes and seats was 
as follows: ; 
: SEATS 
1953 - (1949) 
171’ (193) 


VOTES 


Liberals. 
Progressive 
Conservatives 
CCE 602,039 23 
Soc. Credit 301,895 15 


2,467,729 3 
(41) } 
(13) 
(10). P 
OTHERS Ss ean oes ee 182,619 | 6 CB 
Of the opposition parties, the largest—the 
F 


1,586,793 . 50 


Progressive Conservatives — failed to pre- 
sent an attractive alternative: their pro- 
gramme was not sufficiently different from 
the Liberals or sufficiently coherent in 
itself. Asa result, their gains were in- 
Significant for a main opposition party. 
Social Credit, a right-wing party with some 
fascist and anti-democratic leanings, also 
failed to gain much ground, even in its 
own strongholds, and it is now virtually 
limited to Alberta, -where it controls the 
provincial government. : 


Canadian Labour 

Only. the Co-operative Commonwealth 
Federation—the Canadian Labour Party— 
had a progressive programme to- put for-— 
ward and it reaped some very encourag- 
ing- successes, ousting the Liberals in- 
Saskatchewan and gaining seats in British 
Columbia and elsewhere. 

The -C.C.F. is a young party, founded 
twenty years ago, but it could point to a 
fine record of public services in Sasatche- 
wan (where it has been in office since 
1944) in support.of its. pragramme of 
nation- wide Health Insurance, Social 
Security, improved and cheaper - housing ~ 
and reduced taxation for the lower wage- 
earners. As the only socialist movement — 
in an expanding capitalist society, it has _ 
had to contend with great obstacles: big — 
business has spent large sums _ fighting 
C.C.F. programmes; the other parties have - 
resorted to election-coalitions to keep the 
C.C.F, out and they have even borrowed 
items from its programme—for example, 
the Hospital Plan—to rob it of support. 

Yet the C.C.F. has shown that even a 
prosperous society like the Canadian has 
injustices to right, poverty and sickness to 
fight at home, and that it has a duty to 
help raise the living standard in the other 
half of the world. This election is: proof 
that the Canadian baeple have . ri to. 


respond, 
Uneasy Italy 


AN Italian “ caretaker ” oreendrient was 
formed on August 15 by Signor Pella, ~ 
of the Christian Democratic Party. Signor ~ 
Pella, Minister of the Treasury and the 
Budget. in the former centre-coalition, 
government of Signor de Gasperi, . paced 
accepted the mandate to form a govern-. 4 
ment from President Einaudi | on 


(Continued on page 24) 


houses a year were built. And they were good houses, 
well planned, well equipped and fully serviced. x 

When Labour returns to office, the housing situation 
-will still, be serious, with a great demand to- be 


& Satisfied. In “ Challenge to Britain ” Labour restates its. 


_. primary objective of providing homes first. for those in 

greatest need. But it proposes, 

‘measures designed to help tenants of old properties and 

“would-be owner-occupiers, and also to. telieve: local 

- authorities of some of their burdens. 

a “position. Ae 
F After the 1951 General Biceren the Conservatives 
"pledged themselves to build 300,000 houses a year. It is 

probable that that. target ‘will be reached: this year, 

"Unfortunately for the Government, ‘Mr. 

pe numerical success reflects failures in other ways. 


“a 300, 000 target being reached, and they are three facts 

_ that don’t reflect any credit on the Conservatives.’ © 

; - First, the houses now being built are smaller than 
rt ee built under the Labour Governments. The People’s 


1952, are much smaller_ than the ae ‘houses built 
under Labour. 


-rooms;-i.e:, rehousing no more people: per month, chan 
™ we’ were a -year or two years ago.’ 
too, a series of bold © 


: of: schools, 
“works, despite Mr. Butler’s promise last year that “Tn - 


- But first, it is worth Ronsidering the: present housing 


Macmillan’ Ss 


Three main facts stand out’ to account for the 


“Houses, which were started in large numbers during 


FAIR SHARES IN HOUSING 


: FFROM 1945 to 1951 Labour tackled the national housing 
, problem strenuously. An average of nearly 200,000 


For example, the average size of a three-bedroom 


‘council. house in England and Wales was l 050 sq. ft. 
‘To-day it is only 900 sq. ft. oe 


Then, fewer three-bedroom houses are now being 


-built. as the Architect’s Journal has put it (November 20, 


1952) : “. ... wecare probably~building no -more* bed- shee 


ag 


And many of the fittings, which jonente fouad oft u a 


.great use under Labour,: are now being abandoned in ~ ae 


the new council houses. 


Second, the extra houses are going up at ‘the apeneel 
hospitals, factories and other ° important ~— 


our present economic situation new building for industry : 
is of first importance and will be so treated.” <a 
After only a few weeks in office, the. Consertetes 


Government completely stopped all new building, except — 
on houses.and defence, for a period of three months. All — 
new factory building, school and health construction and 

-. power station work was stopped dead for three pes 
~. months. 


In 1952, first full Tory year, fewer factories were 


built than in the previous year. And in the first quarter 


of this year, even less factories were completed or under 


construction than in the first quarter of 1952. 


The same is true of schools, a situation made all the 


more deplorable in view of the recent Report of the 
Select Committee (Fact, July and August, 1953). 
hy During 1952, proposals for 344 new schools were 
; approved as against approvals for 462 new schools in 
_ 1951. At the end of 1952, 1,011 new schools were under 
construction as against 1,130 at the end of 1951. Total 
. value of new work started in 1952 was only £40 million 
: as against £60 million in 1951. 
# Hospitals, too, have suffered in the Tory housing 
drive. Estimates for building and maintenance work 
were cut from £8.25 million in 1951 to £5.9 million in 
fO5Z, 


z 
: Sale of council houses 
3 Third, building workers have been diverted from 
x other work, including important repair and maintenance 
-_work on existing houses, to new house building. From 
October, 1951, to December, 1952, the labour force 
engaged on new housing increased from 239,000 to 
_* 283,000. Over the same period the labour force engaged 
on repairs and maintenance fell by 58,000. . 
The Tories have given general consent to the ‘sale 
or lease of council houses under certain conditions. The 
response to this so-called freedom is not expected to be 
large, but there is an important question of principle 
_ involved here. ; . 
Very few houses for rent have been built by private 
+ enterprise for the lower-paid workers since 1913. Of 
- the 3,000,000 houses built by private enterprise in be- 
a tween the two world wars, nearly 2,500,000 were built 
_ for sale, and quite a few of the remainder were houses 
' and flats for the professional classes. 


- majority of people cannot afford to buy, it follows that 
_. the policy of any government which thinks of. the 
_ ‘people’s welfare would be to have the largest possible 
_ number of houses in the letting pool. 

_ _ While Labour encouraged local authorities to build 
_ .a great number of houses the letting pool was growing. 
_ The privately-rented pool is, however, constantly shrink- 
_ ing. When rented houses owned privately fall vacant, 


As the great’ 
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LEFT: More new council houses like these must be 
built for letting. ABOVE: Slums must be drastically 


dealt with and old houses kept in good repair. 


a 


many owners sell them, and it is rare that they are 
ever offered for renting again. 

Over the past six years there has been a reason- 
able number of exchanges between tenants living in 
council houses. As there is a large measure of under- 
occupation as well as overcrowding in many towns, these 
exchanges should be encouraged wherever they make ’ 
for more beneficial use of property. A large letting 
pool facilitates exchanges. 


It is argued that to sell a council house to its exist- 
ing tenant cannot possibly worsen the general housing 
conditions of a town. This overlooks the fact that when 
a tenant dies or moves away, his house is let again by 
the local authority to somebody in need off the waiting- 
list. This cannot happen if the house has been sold ; 
nor can exchanges take place with the same ease. 

It is doubtful in any case whether the response will 
be large. For example: 

“At a meeting of the Border Burghs Convention in 
Hawick it was reported that there was no demand for 
th¢ sale of municipal houses to the tenants in any of the 
burghs.”—The Scotsman, March 19, 1953. 


Labour’s plans 


“Challenge to Britain” recognises the great need 
for new houses, but it recognises, too, that we must have 
a properly balanced national building programme. 
Schools, factories and hospitals will be given their fair 
share along with new houses. And existing houses will 
be kept in good repair. a * 

As well as putting up new houses, Labour will see 
to it that our existing stock of houses is more sensibly 
used than at present. aa . 


Slum clearance must be resumed as quickly as — 
possible. If the Tories had done their job properly before 
the war there would, of course, be hardly any slums 
left to clear away to-day. ied Aa 

But apart from the slums there are many houses « 
which are still structurally sound but old-fashioned— 
houses which were originally built for. one family are 
now sometimes occupied by -two or three families, — 
Powers already exist under Labour’s 1949 Housing Act — 


~~, 


a 
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“ABOVE: Overcrowding can bi be eased i through extended 
municipal ownership. RIGHT: New building tech- | 
‘niques’ will help speed up building and cut costs.” 


for either private owners or local authorities to take over 
private property, and convert and modernise it with 
generous State grants. Unfortunately, these powers have 
been very little used. 

/ Weare also faced with the fact that many landlords 
ave neglected their properties over the years. Although 
the last increase sanctioned for rent-controlled 


properties was in 1920, many landlords did not then use | 


their permitted increase of 40 per cent for the purpose 
for which it was intended, namely the’ repair and main- 
tenance of their property. 


Frozen re nts 


~~ Many of them are now coming forward and pleading 
erty and claiming that they cannot afford to under- 


some properties, and 1920 levels for others. 
some landlords are in difficulties, but there is no proof 
that if they had their wish they would spend the extra 
ent income on their property. 

What, then, can be done about these problems? 

- : Labour cannot,stand by and watch our existing stock 
s go to pieces because of the selfish attitude of 
ee landlords. There is Pee one TEA es 
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bly, and should encourage wide- 
ancies. For . 


wa - “The Neask aathoritins- eal be 


] not be interfered with, Indeed 
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take repairs because rents are frozen at 1939 levels for 
No doubt 


Greatest needs first 


se all gale ars ad. eae within their ; 


enabler teen! oer e to nea their 


its must -be | 


rents for, these properties taken _ 
S they charge for their existing 


they will be encouraged to improve their houses by the. 
use of the existing loan and grant provisions of the 1949 
Act. For people who want to become house-owners, 
Labour will reconsider the rate of interest that local 
authorities are obliged to charge in order to-make ee F 
purchase easier. Titah 


The economic aspects of “ Challenge to Britain” 
will involve a considerable expansion of some of our | 
industries and the setting-up of new ones in certain isa 
areas. To relieve local authorities of a building burden. a . 
that might well prove beyond their resources, a Housing — 
Association, similar to the existing Scottish Special — 
Housing Association, will be set up by Labour to build — 
the new houses needed for people coming from other 
districts. The association would build houses for 
rent, either by direct labour or through existing con- * 
tractors. This will not take any powers away from. local At 
authorities. ~ 

Labour’s housing and other pation programme 
_will mean full employment for both the building and — 
the building materials industries. It is essential that ; 
productivity in these industries be pushed up. In the to a 
building industry, Labour will see to it that the builders oe 
pet every opportunity to make full use of Up 
machinery and equipment. 


die thre building materials industry restrictive. 
practices and price rings are clogging up the works. 
These will be energetically dealt with through the — 
machinery of the Monopolies Commission set up by the 2 
previous Labour Government. - 

All this represents a serious effort to tackle th 
nation’s housing and building needs on a firm basis of 
fair shares. New housing, the social services and industr 
will advance side by side with a well-balanced allocation — 
-of men and materials. In housing, the greatest needs 
will be met first, and our ea housing assets will be 
preserved. 

This is the only way. in which all the ae of. che 
‘nation: can be properly met. It represents a plan- that: 

takes full account of the SES as well as the present, 
It is the Labour ie ee 


i o P 
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TRADE UNIONS AND 


PUBLIC OWNERSHIP 


T.U.C. advises cautious progress 


gained in the existing 

nationalised industries suggests that 
the Trade Union movement’s approach to 
the basic principles of public ownership 
need not be changed. This is the keynote 
of the Interim Report on Public Ownership 
presented by the T.U.C. General Council to 
the Trades Union Congress at Douglas, Isle 
of Man, this month. 

The Report adds, however, that the struc- 
ture of the existing nationalised industries 
might benefit from some modifications, 
which would be “ entirely consistent with 
the empirical approach of the movement.” 

The most outstanding fact about the 
Report- is that at no point does it offer 
major disagreement with the Labour 
Party’s proposals contained in “ Challenge 
to Britain.’ In general, it is less emphatic 
than the Labour Party statement, suggest- 
ing that further inquiry is needed in many 
cases but, in principle, the two bodies have 
arrived at very much the same conclu- 
sions. 

After restating the main thesis of the 
T.U.C.’s 1944 report on Post-War Recon- 
struction, that public: ownership’ and con- 
+ trol of the economic system -is:one ‘of the 
main objectives of -the trade union. move- 
ment, the new Report reviews the ex- 
perience of public ownership in the major 
industries nationalised since 1945. It 


iD XPERIENCE 


concludes that ‘All in all,and making due-: 


allowance for the fact that strong demand 
for the products and services of the 
nationalised industries has generally pro- 
vided favourable conditions for expansion 
of output, an unprejudiced observer must 
conclude that by any reasonable standards 
the public corporations are succeeding.” 
Examining the present economic situa- 
tion, the Report asserts that the first objec- 
tive of economic policy ought to be a con- 
siderable increase of capital investment, in 
industry, and that this increase should be 
concentrated on certain crucial sectors of 
the economy. -This objective, the Report 
finds, is well met by public ownership. 
However, there are a number of dis- 
advantages connected with the methods of 
public ownership so far adopted, and the 
Report suggests that other forms—such as 


were outlined in the 1944 Report—should be 


be given fuller consideration. 

The T.U.C. report lays down four cate- 
gories inta one of which industries to be 
considered first should, fall. These cate- 
gories are: (a) industries providing basic 
commodities and services; (b) industries 
where monopolistic: organisation places 
great ecanomic power in private hands; 
(c) industries where rapid development is 
required to expand output and raise tech- 
nical efficiency ; and (d) industries where 
improved organisation and methods are 
badly needed in order to raise general 
living standards and well-being. 


Two basic industries or services are con- 
sidered. . The first, water supply, is quickly 


-dismissed by the acceptance of its outright 


nationalisation. The case for it is con- 
sidered to be complete. 

The second, investing institutions, pre- 
sents a much more complicated problem. 

It is essential that these institutions 
should be prepared to finance important 
investment, and although their record so 
far has been good there is no reason for 
assuming that it will continue to be so 
under different economic conditions.» The 
T.U:C. believes that a detailed study of this 
whole question is needed, and it intends to 
initiate such a study. 

The chemicals industry is the only one 
subject to monopoly control that requires 
urgent attention. _The T.U.C. agrees with 
“ Challenge to Britain” that there is need 
for public control of the industry, but it 
believes that fuller information about the 
industry’s operations is needed before the 
nature and extent of the control can be 
decided. 

Meanwhile, the Report comments that 
“it-should ‘not be necessary to acquire all 
the firms in the ‘industry; ownership. of 


-.C:I.. alone might be ‘sufficient for the pur- 


pose of promoting development and check- 
ing pOdssible monopoly abuses.” 

The widest range of: industries covered 
in the T.U.C. report is that under the 
general heading of Engineering. These are 
the industries that are reckoned to be most 


BROTHERS IN ARMS 


at last year’s Congress. 


Early this month the T.U.C. meets at’ Douglas, 
Man. 
cil’s interim report on public ownership. Here the Council are seen in happy ‘om 


in need of rapid expansion and cv 
ment. 

In all of the industries concerned the 
Report concludes that further consideration 
is needed before any final policy can be 
worked out. In most. cases, the trade 
unions concerned have at. least tentative 
plans of their own; and the T.U.C. proposes 
to hold discussions with them. Machi 
tools, agricultural _ equipment, a 
machinery, electrical equipment,- motor 
vehicles, textile machinery, all fall into this 
unsettled -category. 4 

In shipbuilding and marine engineering 
the Report considers that the most appro- 
priate form of public control is a Develop- 
ment Council, as is suggested in Chala 
to Britain.” 

The aircraft industry’s future is a pro& 
lem* and the Report does not feel that 
public. ownership would necessarily prove 
helpful to the industry or to the country at 
the present time. However, it is suggested 
that a more detailed analysis of the prob- 
lems involved should be made along with 
the Confederation of Shipbuilding and 
Engineering Unions. 

Agriculture is classed as in need of rapid 
expansion. - But it is stressed that in 
creased output from our land is not wanted 
regardless of cost. . Emphasis has to be laid 
on increasing efficiency to keep costs down, 

The Report accepts that “In principle 
there is clearly a strong case to be made 
out for the public ownership of agricultural 
land .. .” It sees the obstacle to this as 
the administrative problem involved in 
finding trained and experienced personnel 
to carry out the work of estate manage= 
ment. ; 

“There is no reason, however,’ con= 
tinues the Report, “ why a start should not 
be made with enlarging the area of pub- 
licly owned land.”: This should be done 


under the powers of the 1947 Act. 


Isle of 


One topic of discussion will be the General Coun- 


1953 chairman, Tom O’Brien, is fifth from left. 


Change Labour’s 
Y ES . ys NORMAN MORRIS 


A teacher, | Secretary 
of Federal Council of 
Lancashire 
and Cheshire 
Teachers’ Associations. 


Y first objection to “Challenge to 
Britain’s ” secondary education pro- 
“posals is that it plans to abolish the exam- 


“ination taken at age eleven to determine 


‘the sort of secondary school to which 
-children - -will go. This, it might be thought, 
is official Party policy. It is not. 


The Labour Party has at successive Con- 
“ferences adopted the policy. of a common, 
“comprehensive secondary school for all. 
ut no one, until now, has pretended that 
we advocate this reform just because we 
lislike the eleven-plus exam. . To~base 
a the case for comprehensive schools on the 
“problems of one examination is to give 
she case away. 


“We advocate comprehensive schools 
“because we object to the practice of 
“selection however it is done, because we 
believe the comprehensive school is the 
only sound instrument ‘for providing 

condary education that is.socially just 
= educationally efficient. 


oe Next, the National . Executive: propose 
that -the- new. schools~ will cater far all 
“children up to the age of fifteen and those 
remaining: after fifteen will go on to high 
schools. But the normal, conception of a 
prehensive school is a single school to 
jich all children will go for the period 
ir secondary education, without 
- The idea of two schools, 
at fifteen, ‘is. therefore quite new. 


gs at eleven. 


n mia. way Sof? over-: 
= Another way Is’: simply 0": 
s, but'to organise them 


pars 


nality FOL large numbers. ‘This 


with 2 


'shlection.: at eleven an examination * 


Sagiecient: tadehors “to counteract the 


education policy? 


hensive schools, which the new’ policy 
would presumably sweep away. 

The second problem is that of buildings. 
The new policy seems to propose the 
system of two schools, with a: break at 
fifteen, because it will.be easier to adapt 
existing buildings to this plan. Have we 
any evidence that this is so? Certainly 
the Executive did not think so a year ago. 

In any case, are existing buildings, 
notoriously inadequate, to be: allowed to 
dictate a pattern of education which is to 
be foisted on us, not as a transitional step, 
but for all time? 

Then why is a break at fifteen proposed 
at all? Is there some overwhelming evi- 


dence that this is the ideal age for such 
a break? Or is it just that fifteen happens 


to be the’ present statutory school-leaving— 


age? If the latter, that is not a good 
enough reason for making: all children 
begin their specialised training at that age. 

To admit pupils to a school designed for 
advanced work simply on age and not on 
level of attainment can surely have but 
one result—a lowering of standards in the 
high schools. 


My final objection is that the plans, as 
now worded, will rouse the hostility of 
local authorities who lose all chance: for 
initiative. The needs of rural and urban 
areas are not the same. Circumstances 
differ between localities. . Under the new 
plan all are expected to follow a single 
prototype of unproved value. 


INI © says ALICE BACON, C.B.E. 


Labour ~ M.P.~ and 
member of Party 
National Executive: 


expert on education. — 


ORMAN MORRIS’ first objection to our 
Education: “proposals ° is based upon a 
misintérpretation:. ‘of. them... I | entirely 
agree with him when he. says that he 


. objects to the practice of. selection, how- 


_-ever itis done, and that belief in the com- 
prehensive » ‘school ought to be. based upon 
“more than an objection: bo an ‘examination 


‘1 personally. Teel that! if hence Wo be 

is 
preferable’ to some of “the © alternative 
-.methods of. selection: 


‘Executive is ‘opposed only to the éxamina- 

aa and not to. selection ? : nie 
‘Clearly, ‘if that ‘were- SO, all. we need 

_ have | proposed was an alteration in the 


But’ what - ‘leads . 
> -Norman,, Morris to: believe that, the’ National : 
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method of selection by the substitution of 
some alternative to the examination: The 
fact that we have not done that, but are 
proposing major alterations in the organi- 
sation of secondary education in order to 
avoid selection-adequately disposes of Nor- 
man Morris’ argument. 


The remainder of his objections, like 
those of some other critics of our proposals, 
are based upon the idea that “ Challenge 
to Britain” departs from the Party’s de- 
clared policy of the comprehensive school. 
This is not so. Our proposals are designed 
to put the comprehensive school principle 
into operation in five to ten years instead 
of in 40 to 50 years. For the first time; 
we have gone far beyond’ the pious hope 


.or the occasional experiment, and have 


produced concrete proposals for dealing 
with the major defect in our education 
system. 


While there may be some schools in the ~ 
country capable of providing an adequate 
and varied education for all’ the children 
of eleven to eighteen in one area, most are 
not. The fact that the L.C.C. (an authority 
which has more of the bigger schools than 
any other) propose to have new buildings 
for ‘all its comprehensive schools shows 
that this authority believes that most of 
its present schools are inadequate for this 
purpose. : 


Action now | 


Of course new schools are best, but how 
long must we wait for them’? The L.C.C., 
whose plans are far advanced, reckons it 
will take them 20 years before the compre- 
hensive scheme is fully introduced into its 
area.. How long then is it going to take 
those authorities where no plans have yet  — 
been made? I believe 40 to 50 years is a. ~ 
modest estimate. 


We want the comprehensive system as 
soon as possible; and as we cannot have all 
new buildings quickly we must use exist- 
ing ones. 


Too much has been read into our pro- ~ 
posals. All we are preposing is a compre- 
hensive school in two parts; a junior. 
comprehensive school up to about fifteen, 
and a senior comprehensive sched from 
about fifteen to eighteen, 


I say “about fifteen ” for we ‘are not 
emphatic about the age. 
teen or sixteen, but what we are emphatic 
about is that selection at eleven must go. 


Obviously, those authorities that have My 
already built, or are building, schools big ~ 
enough to house all children from eleven to 


eighteen will carry on with their plans, as a4 


will those few authorities which have 
existing schools big enough for the purpose. 
But the majority of local authorities are 
in neither of these two classes, and can © 
only go ahead quickly in the way we are 
suggesting. 

In fairness, Norman Morris really be- 
lieves in the comprehensive school. 
all of the critics of the National Executive 
do so, for much of the criticism we hear is 
criticism of the comprehensive principle as 
such, and not of our specific proposals. 


It could be four-. 
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Mo eee 
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jap be Meola: 


_ that 
join a trade union, but we are saying he 


A MODERN INDUSTRIAL TYRANT 


Ban on D. C. Thomson publications 


HE Trades Union Congress has issued 
a call to all trade unionists, and to the 
general public, to refuse to buy any of the 
publications of Messrs. D. C. Thomson Ltd. 
(see accompanying list). The T.U.C. has 
taken this unusual action because it 
regards the firm’s actions’ as being “ con- 
trary to the spirit and practice upon which 
this country has built a system of indus- 
trial relations which is the admiration of 
the world.” 

The firm has refused to 
seventy-four members of the National 
Society of Operative Printers and 
Assistants who were involved in a strike 
in Glasgow, despite the fact that the 
dispute has now been settled after months 
of weary negotiating, a Court of Inquiry, 
and intervention by the Minister of Labour 
and the Prime Minister. 

The D. C. Thomson story goes right back 
to the General Strike of 1926. This Dundee 
newspaper proprietor was so outraged 
that the workers should make a stand for 
trade unionism that he refused to employ 
anyone associated in any way with a trade 
union. After 1926 all his employees had 
to sign a notorious document, which read: 

“Having severed my connection with the 
unisn, I am prepared to-resume- work at 
same wages and hours-as before, notice to 
be a fortnight on either side, all other 
conditions to be left to the firm. 

“T express regret for breach of contract 


reinstate the 


in leaving my work without notice and 


hereby bind myself not again to be asso- 
ciated either individually or collectively 
with any movement for leaving my work 
without notice, or any- other illegal 


fact...” 
_ Obnoxious document 


‘New employees had to sign another 


equally obnoxious document stating that: 


“T undertake not to become a member 
of any union as long as I am in your 
employment.” 

Before the Royal Commission on the 
Press, D. C. Thomson’s nephew. explained 
: “We are not saying he must not 


must not join whilst he works for us.” 


The trade unions fought against this out- 
dated attitude .for years, and “ under- 
ground” membership of the printing 
unions became common. Then in 1952, a 
number of members of the National Union 
of Printing, Bookbinding and Paper 
Workers.at the Manchester works were 
summarily dismissed. Later, in Glasgow, 
a shop steward in the National Society of 
Operative Printers and Assistants was 
sacked and seventy-four other members of 
the union came out on strike as a protest 
against their victimisation. 

Strenuous efforts were made by the 
unions to settle the dispute ; the Ministry 
of Labour tried to negotiate, a Court of 
Inquiry was held. But it-was only after 
the T.U.C. had taken the issue up with the 
Minister of Labour and the Prime Minister 
that D. C. Thomson’s agreed to withdraw 
the anti-union document. 


No sale, please 


If the basic principle involved had been 
conceded by the firm, however, the normal 
industrial practice of reinstating any men 
victimised was ignored. The seventy-four 


‘Glasgow men are still denied their employ- 


ment by Thomson’s. In a statement in 
Parliament the Minister of Labour had -to 
comment that : 

“It was a matter of great regret to me 
that the decision of the firm made it 


‘impossible to explore further any means 


of arriving at an agreed settlement of the 
remaining issue.” 

So the T.U.C. has now had to decide to 
reintroduce. its request to all trade 
unionists to refuse to buy D. C. Thomson 
publications, without (the T.U.C. adds) any 
breach of contract, until there is a change 
of attitude on the part of the firm. 


Footnote : 


D. C. Thomson was described by Sir 
(then Mr.) Winston Churchill, in November 
1 PPE ae 

“A narrow, bitter, unreasonable being, 
eaten up with his own conceit, consumed 
with his own petty arrogance, pursued 
from day to day and from year to year by 
an unrelenting bee in his bonnet.” 


THE D. C. THOMSON PUBLICATIONS 


; These are the D. C. Thomson publications which the T.U.C. asks: all 
trade unionists, and the public generally, to refuse to buy: 


COURIER & ADVERTISER (DUNDEE), EVENING TELEGRAP 
PiiGnce). H & POST 


SPORTING POST, SUNDAY POST, WEEKLY NEWS. 


_ ADVENTURE, BEANO COMIC, 


_DANDY COMIC, 


FAMILY STAR, 


HOTSPUR, MY WEEKLY, PEOPLE’S FRIEND, PEOPLE’S JOURNAL, RED 
LETTER, RED STAR WEEKLY, ROVER, SECRETS AND FLAME, SKIPPER, 


ae * TOPPER, WEEKLY WELCOME, WIZARD. 


‘tried to play down the resignations (other 


‘can’t hide his disappointment. so easily. 


. wrote: 


A comrade quits 


LASst month internal bickering inside t 
British Communist Party reached 
crisis and Harry McShane, for twenty-three: 
years a Scottish Committee member and 
Scottish correspondent for the Daily) 
Worker, .walked out, saying “I am agains! 
the Communist Party being used to serve: 
the vanity and ambitions of See 
officials.” 7 
McShane told the News Chronicle that 
Party officials were merely trying to glorify 
themselves. and that. those loyal members 
who complained about this were expelled | 
from the Party on trumped-up charges. 
McShane gave as an example a recent 
Communist procession in Glasgow, in 
which a large portrait of a local official was” 
carried chead of him. A disheartened—and 
by now disillusioned—Party member felt. 
compelled to comment that the official him= 
self should carry the portrait, labelled 
“This is. me.” 3 
Explaining his motives for leaving the 
Communist Party after so many years of 
untiring service, McShane wrote in Fors 
ward : : i 
“ Theoretically, the Communist Party 
stands for winning of political power by th 
working class and the use of that power to. 
build Socialism. That aim has becom 
secondary to the winning of power an 
influence by a leading section of the Com: 
munist Party. 
“Work in the trade unions consists, i 
the main, in winning positions rather tha 
leading struggles and educating the mem: 
bers in the principles of Socialism...” 


Always wrong 


Going on to refer to the stifling 
criticism inside the Communist Party, Me 
Shane writes: ; 

“In all cases the critics are wrong and 
in all cases the officials are right. Nothing 
can be more frustrating than to find that 
no matter how strong your casé is, you are 
inevitably defeated.” ; 

McShane has not ceased to be a Corns 
munist. But he no longer believes that the 
British Communist Party is a democratic 
organisation run by its members. It is in 
the vice-like grip. of a powerful clique out” 
to increase their own prestige even at the 
expense of their former supporters. 

In an official statement Harry Pollitt 


Glasgow Communists left along with Mc- 
Shane). His ahswer’ amounted to “It’s a 
pity people can’t find anything better to do 
than criticise the Communist Party, which 
is more’ united than ever.” -But Pollitt 


The truth is that McShane’s discontent is 
typical, and his action may inspire others 
to follow suit. For McShane was no mere 
back-number in the Communist — Party. 
Peter Kerrigan held him up as an example 
for young Communists to follow. pers 


“Harry (McShane) has always en, 
quick to, defend the democratic rights of 
the people, to freedom of speech and as- 
a When these nights a3s been ure 


y tyranny. He has had enough of the 
epireet bureaucrats.” 


An older 


CONSIDERABLE increase in expendi- 
~~ ture on retirement pensions is the main 
feature of the Fourth Report‘ of the Minis- 
of National Insurance (for the. year 
2) published last month (Cmd. 8882). 
r the year ended March 31, 1952, expen- 
re was about £27 million higher than 
in the previous year. 
2 The Report estimates that in 25 years’ 
ime retirement pensions, at present rates, 
will cost nearly £700 million a year out of 
a total benefit expenditure of £925 million, 
‘he problem behind these figures issued by 
the Ministry is that the proportion of’old 
I ple in the total population is increasing 


Setaced to only three to one. In terms 
e National Insurance Fund, this means 
expenditure will soon begin to out- 
rip income, and will do so increasingly 
_ year. 


will be running at the rate of £100 
na year in five years’ time, and the 
of £420 million a year in 25 years’- 
ie. The Reserve Fund of £1,350 million 
have completely disappeared by 1964. 
In view of this an independent committee 
|! Ou been. set a advise on the prob- 


Ss Phillips, eines Bevcouent’ Secre- 
‘to the Minister of Labour and to the 
of National Insurance, as chair- 
The SSS has eeteed to be Tepre- 


yee. Pa ee 


contain: ‘altogethier | 
he nee " @uildven: - were. receiving ~ 
for. each child. after the: 
e limit. There were 
of Ee: allowance a 


present benefits and contributions the © 


24 closing of. airports. 


ance. Total cost of the allowance, borne 
by the Exchequer, was £77 million. 

During the year 1951, the Ministry paid 
out 761,000 maternity erants. 608,000. at- 
tendance allowances, and 143,000 maternity 
allowances. Total cost to the Fund was 
£8,400,000. 


The number of people in receipt of un- 


; employment benefit rose from 207,000 in 


December 1951 to 290,000 in December 
1952. During 1952, over 34 million new 
claims for unemployment. benefit were 
made, including 1$ million claims made in 
respect of second or subsequent spells of 
unemployment in the same year. Total 
cost of payments in the year ended March 
31, 1952, was £142 million. 


More people in receipt of Ministry bene-’ 


fits at the end of 1952 were also in receipt 
of National Assistance grants than at the 
end of 1951. A provisional estimate shows 
that 25 per cent of householders in receipt 
of retirement pensions were also in receipt 
of supplementary assistance; 14 per cent 
of households in receipt of sickness benefit, 
24 per cent of those in receipt of widows’ 
benefit, and 20 per cent of those in receipt 
of unemployment benefit were also in re- 
ceipt of supplementary assistance. 


fbi Government has proposed in a 
White Paper (Cmd. 8902) that London 
air services should be concentrated into 
three airports— London, Gatwick and 
Blackbushe. Gatwick should be the prin- 
cipal alternative airport and Blackbushe 
the supplementary one. Northolt, Boving- 
don and Stanstead would-cease to be used 
for civil flying,. and Croydon would be 
sold... 
The White Paper shows that at present 


some 90 per cent of aircraft flights in 
London area used London and Northolt © 


airports. - As. these were only five miles 
apart it was becoming increasingly diffi- 
cult to use both at once. Northolt should 


es therefore. be handed back to the R.A.F. and 


the bulk ° of. services- concentrated on 
‘London Airport, which could handle all 
but heavy seasonal services. 

Two, ‘more airports © were needed. oe 
ever. “One. to serve as the main alterna- 
tive when. London was out of use. and one 
as. a ‘supplementary for aircraft that could 
not use the alternative. Gatwick was the 


only airport that, after development, could — 
_ meet all the requirements. for an alterna- 
*tive to. London. 


-and Blackbushe was 
suitable as. the ‘supplementary. 


i>" The capital cost of developing © Gatwick Ali 

ould be some six million pounds’ over the. 
i, The reorganisation, ard || 
~ | however, would help London Airport to 


next. seven years. 


realise its full earning capacity, and there 


would be an annual saving of about 
£450,000 on operating costs through the — 
ie There would, too, be 
ja -substantial sum to come from the tees aes 
of Croydon airport. Fe 


The White Paper. wakes: it eth: het 


| there is no intention ‘of dropping the plan © 
_| to develop Prestwick, : 
Ip Scotland, as Britain’ 5) second international 

; sees f 
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in the west of 


They say 


THE WRONG ROAD 


“Doubts about the advantages of 
denationalising road transport were~ 
expressed at a meeting yesterday of 
the Council of Birmingham Chamber 
of Commerce. Presenting the re- 
port of the Transport Committee, 
Mr. J. W: Collinge referred to a ‘tour 
of Road Haulage Executive . depots 
in the city, and observed: 


““One could not fail to be im- 
pressed by the high standard of or- 
ganisation and efficiency displayed. 
One cannot help feeling that it 
would be a matter of great regret 
if such a fine organisation was dis- 
banded and trade and industry lost 
the benefit of it.’ 


“The president, Mr. C. A. F. Hes ; 
tilow, said that he shared misgiv- | 
ings as to whether or not denational- 
isation of transport, unless carried — 
out with great care, might not re-~ 
sult in ‘a lack of service rather than 
an improvement in service.’ ” 


M anchester Guardian aly 28, ee 


THE RIGHT ROAD 


“There was a mass drive on goods jj — 


vehicle inspection at Kemsworth. 


near Dunstable, on road A5, for two | ro 


days recently and more than 100 
vehicles were examined by M.o.T. 
vehicle examiners. Over 70 per — 
cent were found to be defective. arts 
was stated when proceedings — were 
taken at Luton Police Court on Mores 
day this week and immediate Pro- — 


hibition notices had been issued in~ D ie 
some instances. 
arose in brakes or steering systems. oa 


Most of the defects. 


Defendants on all of 20 summonses 
were found guilty and fined in total 
Many more cases were stated 
to be pending. ‘No British Road Ser-— 
vices vehicles were involved in the 
cases tried, although some 600 B.R. Ss. ‘ 

lorries traverse this Jength. of high 
way every 24 hours.” 


Modern Bransport (August. 1, 1953). a 


A COSTLY ROAD 


wer The machinery of ‘yoruetaee 


(needed _ for denationalised trans- 
port) would | inevitably be a great 
deal more difficult and~ more costly | L 


_than regulation by common owner- — 


ship as at present, but this. is part 
of the price for reviving ees: 


: pomersitns and private incentive.. 


—Sir Reginald Wilson, BTC: 
_. Comptroller, addressing tines 
Institute of Transport ee ib. 

1953). 


“Challenge to Britain.” 


pee abolition of the tied cottage in agri- 

culture has appeared often on Labour 
Party conference agenda. It is now pro- 
posed in the new ‘statement of policy, 
But although 
nen people understand what is meant by. 

“tied cottage”? in general terms, the full 
Pte wities of the system are not usually 
realised. 

Strictly there are. two classes of tied 
cottage. 

First, there is the man who works for 
his landiord and is held not to be a tenant 
but a “ service occupier.” A service cottage, 
in the proper sense of the term, is a cot- 
tage provided by an employer for. the 
accommodation of an employee, the occu- 
pancy of the cottage being a condition of 
employment, and being. regarded by the 
employer as essential to the fulfilment of . 


f. . the duties required. 


The right to occupy the cottage comes 
to an end when the employment of. the 
service occupier is terminated in legal 
fashion. He is in the position of a tres- | 


a re passer immediately the employment ceases, 


hhas' no protection under the Rent Acts, and 


may be evicted at any time without an 


order from the Court: 
Since the coming into Sperstion’ of the 


a Housing Act of 1952, the occupant of a ser- 


vice cottage built or reconditioned with the 
aid of a grant’ of public money must be 


'_ given a month’s notice to quit the cottage, 
-. even if entitled to only a week’s notice to 
_ leave the employment. 
not. vacated the cottage on the expiration 


If. the tenant has 


of the month’s notice he can be summarily 


‘. evicted. 


"Although landlords have the right to act 


ere this way, their legal advisers consider 
_ that it is always a rather serious -step. to, 


take and hesitate to advise it. The land-, 


o the. anaes Court for an order for POs-.'. 


ASA tenant exists. 

he farm worker - eokeupying a setvice 
age usually has a sum of money de- 
icted: from his: wages as a charge for the: 
ttage, Strictly speaking, this is not rent; 

rent, arises only when there is a tenancy, . 


“anc it.is usually referred to as a “deduc- 


_ All Agricultural Wages Committees - 


What Is 


define the provision of a cottage as a “bene- 
fit or advantage,” and assess the value of 
the benefit. : 

So: the service occupier is usually paid 
the legal minimum wage rates less the 
wage-value placed upon the cottage by the 
Agricultural Wages Committee for the 
area. 

It is sometimes clasnsedl that a service 
occupation is the only kind of tied cottage; 
that a tied cottage is simply one where 
there is no tenancy. But the term “tied 
cottage” has always been applied by the 
trade unions concerned, and by the Labour 
Party, to another class of cottage occupied 
by. farm workers under what is called-a 
“restricted tenancy.” 

There are farm workers who are tenants 
but who occupy their cottages because of 
an agreement to work for their employers. 
It is not contended by the employers that 
it is necessary for the workers to-live in 
these cottages in order to perform their 
duties. 


Legal opinion 
In. legal statements it is sometimes said 


that a service occupier is required to ~ 


occupy the cottage for the more convenient 
performance of his duties. The farm 
worker who is a tenant living in a cottage 
owned or controlled by his employer is 
permitted (as distinct from required) to 
live in’ the cottage. 

: Farm workers living in such cottages pay 
rent, are legally considered tenants, and 
have some protection under the Rent ‘Acts.: 
Yet the protection amounts in fact to little. 


more than a mockery. Even if a worker _ 


who, occupies such a cottage by virtue of’ 
his employment can establish his claim to 
be within -the ambit of the Rent:Acts, he 


-is practically, cut out of benefit from them. : 
rd, therefore, usually makes application: , 


‘An. application -to the County Court or 
to the J ustices for possession must be.made, ° 


,,and it, is,necessary -for the employer to 


be PRONE, ‘that he requires . .the cottage for 
‘someone actually -in_ his employ, : or for 


; iy soméone’ with whom he has’ ‘entered. into-a. 
- contract of service conditional on housing. 


accommodation being provided, but .it. is 
not necessary: to. prove : alternative accom= 
modation. 

_ There is yet a third class of householder 
among farm and rural workers: the tenant 
living in a cottage owned or controlled by 


-of .a tenant-occupier who has ceased 


a farmer for whom he does not work. - Ten= 
ants occupying such cottages are also de@ 
nied the full protection of the Rent Acts. 
A certificate from the Agricultural Exe> 
cutive Committee that the cottage is ree 
quired for the proper cultivation of the 
holding, enables the farmer to obtain pos= 
session of the cottage (should the tena 
be unable to get out on receiving notice) 
without proving the existence of alterna= 
tive accommodation. Very little difficulty 
is found in obtaining these certificates. 
From figures given in the House of Com= 
mons it would appear that upwards of 1,00 
free cottages are being turned into tie 
‘cottages annually. No tenant of what is 
called a free cottage is safe. At any time 
he may find his free house has been ‘turned 
into a tied cottage and he would have t 
vacate it even if he has nowhere else t¢ 
go. : : ; 
A certificate cannot be granted in the 
case of a cottage held on a service occupa 
tion. When application is made to the 
County Court for possession of such a cote 
tage, there is no valid defence, and an ordeél 
for possession must be made. 
A certificate is not required in the se 


work for the landlord. _A certificate -i: 
necessary only when the tenancy is entirel: 
separate from the employment. But many 
employers do-apply for certificates in re 
spect of cottages occupied on the basis of 
a restricted tenancy, for the Courts usually 
hold that the production of ‘a certificate -is 
conclusive, and an order for possessiol 
follows almost automatically. - 
_ It is true that in all cases where a ten: 
ancy exists the Court is supposed to be 
satisfied that the cottage is “ reasonably r 
‘quired by the landlord,” but if the landlord 
‘Says that he wants the cottage for another 
‘workman, or. produces - a certificate, the 
order for possession is.usually made. ‘The 
majority of .the applications for possession 
of farm cottages let.on : ‘a_tenancy basi 
come before the rural Justices: who ver} 
‘often have close links: with the rural land. 
‘lords. vas 

' It is now proposed that ‘hig iniquitous t 
system should be abolished:  ‘“ Challe 
to Britain” makes this. quite clear, at 
under its proposals the next. ‘Labor 
Government would be congemnedstG 2} 
the speediest method. 


FACT GOES 10 
NEWPORT 


usual school system 


NJEWPORT is symptomatic of the changes 
~~ which have taken place in South Wales 
since 1939. The population has grown by 
about 15,000, and industrial development is 
still taking place. 
Monsanto Chemicals, 
ohones and Wolseley Motors. are among 
many firms who have opened new plant, 
Sr extended existing plant, on or near the 
Sanks of the Usk. A new ship repairing 
yard is in the early stages of construction, 
while the giant new power-station at. Usk- 
mouth will soon be ready to generate on a 
dig scale. 

All this industrial activity, coupled with 
the building of the new town at Cwmbran, 
Aas given Newport full employment. So 
much so that they have found it a major 
headache trying to get enough experienced 
labour to build houses for the town’s 
expanding population. 

n spite of all the difficulties, some 1,600 
srmanent houses and flats and 750 pre- 
i have been completed, and 700 dwel- 
ings are under construction. Apart from 
any question of labour, building is difficult 
ause of the town’s hilliness. The 
fmished job, however, gives a great deal 
of Satisfaction to the tenants as many of 
m have fine views of the surrounding 
ntryside and the Bristol] Channel. 

‘he Gaer Estate is an outstanding. ex- 


“the houses possess flat roofs in order 
it everyone’s view can be as uninter- 
pted as possible. And what a view it is! 
an fine day the north coast of Somerset 
s clearly visible. It is no wonder that 
this particular estate was given two 
dals in- 1951. 

Most of the post-war council houses ae 
of the three-bedroom traditional type, 
at-a fair sprinkling of two-bedroom and 
-bedroom dwellings have. been erected 
average net rent fora three-bedroom 
sil house is 30s. a week. Some time 
the council looked into the possibility 
‘ents being made more capable of suit- 
the tenants’ pockets. ‘Accordingly, a 
eme was, worked out which was a com- 


ate systems.. 


-£8 and £9 a week are liable to 


er Rae tenants earning less. 
pay 2s; less rent for every £1 they 
less ene this ae ore: to al amini- 


ee 


Standard Tele-_ 


aple of fine architectural planning. Nearly. 


nation of both the SuncHerge and rent. 
tenants of Doe ae houses earning 


standard rent, that is: to say, the 


mum of £6 a week. There is, then, a 
maximum difference in rentals of some 
14s. a week. 

There was a certain amount of bad feel- 
ing when the scheme was introduced, but 
Fact was assured that it is now accepted 
by the great majority as being a very fair 
way of dealing with the difficulties that 
high rents cause to the lower-paid tenants. 

In order to keep pace with the changing 
» circumstances, .all tenants’ rents and in- 
comes are considered every three months. 
For the purpose of defining income, the 
individual‘ earnings of the tenant and his 
wife are added together, but any income 
coming into the household from grown-up 
children or other relatives is ignored. For 
each lodger 2s. 6d. a week extra is charged. 

Since the end of the war the Labour 
Council have managed to do away with 
those all-age schools which were be- 
queathed to them, though they are the 
first to. admit that some of the existing 
buildings leave a lot to be desired. Their 
ultimate plan is to acquire four large sites, 
each taking three secondary schools, which 
will thus be able to share certain common 
equipment and facilities. 

It is envisaged that these secondary 
schools will be run on bilateral lines, that 
is to say, grammar-technical and: medern- 
technical. The friendly relationship which 
exists. -with the Monmouthshire County 
Council has resulted in a project to build a 
higher technical college in the town, which 
is likely to cost £500,000. 

The education committee are far from 
niggardly towards any students who apply. 
for grants to go to a university. Scholar- 


‘ships are awarded and students passing 


two subjects at advanced level for the 
General Certificate of Education are 
eligible for a grant on the scale laid down 
by the Ministry, which is more than many 
local education authorities can boast. Each 
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prospective undergraduate is first inter- 
viewed by a sub-committee—something 
which’ is claimed to have very beneficial 
results. 

The council run a most unusual method 
of selecting children for the different types 
of secondary school at the age of 11. The 
Institute of Education at Moray House, 
Edinburgh, set three general intelligence 
tests which are taken by. all childrén. The 
first test is just to give children the general 
idea, while the other two, carried out at 
intervals of two- or three weeks, are sent 
to Moray House for marking: 

There they. are averaged, a standard 
found for the whole town, and individual 
results graded accordingly. At this stage 
a child is not fighting directly for a gram- 
mar school place for himself but for his 
school. If, for example, there are 200 
grammar school places available, each of 
the first 200 students in the graded list 
wins a place for his school. Meanwhile, the 
head teacher of each school sends. to the 
education committee two lists: one shows 
the children in order of suitability for a 
grammar school education, as decided by — 
himself and his “staff and taking: into 
account human factors and school records; 
the other is a marked list based on a simple 
internal examination. 

When the results are received from 
Moray House, the education committee first 
work out the quota from each school and 
then draw up a master list for each school, 
combining the two lists submitted by the 
head teachers and the result of the Moray 
House tests. If the quota for any particu- 
lar school is 10, the first 10 children on the 
master list for that school .are offered 
grammar school places. Rejected places do 
not necessarily go to the schools whose 
students reject them; they go to the schools 
who are ‘runners :up” on the Moray 
House standardisation list. 

A similar procedure is used to fill places 


Newport is a town with pride in its ‘achieve- 


This artist’s A shows the fine 


_new Civic. Centre that is now nearing completion. 


le 


-for a reduction 
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at the technical schools and at those 
secondary modern schools which are run 
on a selective basis. 

Facr understands that the idea is not 
a new one as it was devised before the war 
by the professor of education at Birming- 
ham University and that the education 
committee at, Walsall were pioneers in 
introducing it. All schemes of this nature 


are bound to be controversial and only.- 


time will tell whether it is both practicable 
and desirable. 

Like most towns Newport has its finan- 
cial problems. The rate poundage is now 
25s. and although an Exchequer equalisa- 
tion grant of some £74,000 is received at 
present, the council believe they would get 
even more if other towns had valued their 
properties as fairly as they have in the 
past. 

The rateable value of the town is some 
£780,000. The abolition of derating would 
add £136,000 to this total, which the 
borough treasurer estimates, even allowing 
in Government grants, 
would allow the town to reduce its rate by 
2s. 10d: in the £. 

The council are entitled to take pride in 
the fact that rates were not put up last 
April as they were in most places, and that 
the weekly rates on the average house with 
a net rateable value of £20 come to some 


9s. 73d. 


The municipal transport undertaking at 
Newport had a deficit of £27,000 at the end 
of March 1953, but it is hoped to convert 
this into a surplus of £16,000 in the cur- 
rent year. The town’s water works, on the 
other hand, have contributed in aid to rates 
something like £55,000 since 1948, exclud- 
ing approximately £3,000 in the current 
year. A municipally owned market also 
contributes some £2, 000 a year to the rate 
fund. 

The town may have its problems, but the 


- Labour Group are confident that if they 


remain in power—which they have every 
likelihood of doing—they will be able to 


“give the people the high standard of ser- 


vices which they deserve. 


A housing scandal 
by Geoffrey Bing, 
0.C.,M.P. 


N. the last. six months—from December 
31, 1952, to June 30, 1953—the Horn- 
church Urban District Council, controlled 
by the Conservatives since 1948, has com- 
pleted exactly 24 Council houses. In the 
same period 286 privately built houses 
were completed. 

This concentration almost entirely. upon 
private building is not, however, due to 
there being no homeless or overcrowded 
people on the Hornchurch housing list. On 
the contrary, there are still nearly one 
thousand five hundred families on the 
Urban District’s books and the qualifica- 
tions required to get on the lists are Strict. 

To be put on the 
which there are still over four hundred 
waiting families, a man or his wife must 
have made application before April, 1950, 
and have been a Hornchurch resident since 
1940. The so-called “ deferred ” list is made 
up of all those who applied after April, 
1950, however long they have, lived in 
Hornchurch, together with those who 
applied before 1950 but who had not lived 
in Hornchurch since 1940. No one, how- 
ever, can even go on the deferred list unless 
they have lived in the district for at least 
two years. 

Nevertheless, despite these limitations, 
there are over 1,000 families on this second 
list. ‘There is a point system for allotting 


houses from both lists, but even those on. 


the “ operative” list have to be living in 
very overcrowded: circumstances before 
they have a chance of obtaining a home 
at the present time. 

But though the building of homes for 
those on the housing lists has almost ceased 


in Hornchurch, more houses for sale are 


being built than in any other period since 
the war: Hornchurch still leads all Urban 
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“operative” list, on” 


,age of Council. houses to the total was ove 


’ were 606 houses under construction 


EXPOSED The consequences of a Tor 
Government plus a_ Tory 
Council have been exposed by watchfu 
Geoffrey Bing, M.P. for Hornchurch. — 
Districts in the total number of houses con: 
structed since the war, but to-day practie+ 
ally every house goes to those who can# 
afford to purchase, and need has -practicallyy 
ceased ‘to be the test for rehousing. 
Leaving out of account the rebuilding off 
war-destroyed houses which, though pri 
vately owned, are not in the same class 
new houses built for sale, and also ignoring 
‘the provision of temporary housing which: 
was a Government and not a Council A 
sponsibility, there have been put up in: 
Hornchurch sincé the war almost as many} 
houses for sale as there were Council! 
houses built for letting. From 1946-8, how-: 
ever. during the Labour period of control! 
of the Council. the number of homes to let! 
rose, and private building sharply declined. 
Once the Conservatives came in, the pr 
cess was reversed. 
There is, of course, always a time lag 
in that houses started when the Ratepaye1 
were in control were completed during t 
Labour period and when the Tories too 
over in April, 1948, there were a great num- 
ber of Council houses started under Labout 
which were finished under their rule. T 
figures, however, have a national interest in 
showing what happens to municipal hous- 
ing when there is a Conservative Govern- 
ment at Westminster working in co-opera= 
tion with a local Tory Council.’ 
Ignoring entirely the number of tempors- 
ary houses built, which would make the 
percentages even more startling, in 1948 
49, when the houses started under the Lab- 
our Council were:completed, the percent- 


83 per cent. By 1952-53 the percentage had 
dropped to 13}. In 1948-49 private building 
accounted for only a little over 11 per cent 
of the total number of houses finished. By 
1952-53 it had-come to account for over 86. 
per cent. ¢ 

Nor is this tendency the result of some 
temporary factor. On June 30, 1953, there 


Hornchurch. Of these 98 were Council 
houses, and the remaining 508 were for 
private builders for sale. Thus, of the 
houses now being built, for every sixteen 
Council houses there are going up 84 other 


ouses for. sale. A similar calculation 


unsatisfactory. The Conservative 
icil has reduced the size of the houses 

they « are building to ‘the minimum possible. 
From 1948 to the end of 1950, when the 
Government ‘maintained the strict control 
r the size of the houses built, the aver- 
age umber of bedrooms per house was just 
e three. In’ 1951, when control was to 
1e degrée relaxed, the average fell to 
over 23 bedrooms ‘per house. By 1952 
d f allen. to below 23, and for the first 
r of 1953° (which are the latest avail- 
al yle figures) the average was only two bed- 
Tooms per houst. According toa statement 
de to the Press by the Chairman of the 
fernchurch Council’s Housing Committee, 
Hornchurch Council are apparently 
eady . building _ some one-bedroomed 


ae 


The tote’ effect, therefore, of the Con- 
servative Government’s housing policy as 
ministered by the Tory-controlled Horn- 
ch Council, is that to-day less than 
th of the number of houses: to let 
being completed in Hornchurch as 
completed in the years 1947-48 and 
en homes begun under the Lab- 


uses being built at the moment have, 


Labour-planned 


aes bedavion : of the 


. are, ‘therefore, no houses at all be- 
; those on the. Hornchurch’s 
i nave large ge te lhe 


re can ae for es 
particular, those on the “ deferred”. 
st realise that so long as the Con- 
res retain control of the Hornchurch 
and continue their present housing 
here can be cee any hope at - 
. be rehoused. 

a panels. ‘in _Hornchureh 


un. 1 of 1946-48 were occupied. This 
nough in itself, but further to this 


average, only two-thirds of the bedroom. 


a visitors. 


FACT FORUM 


ollars from Tourism?| 


Diy 0b-E EER 
who is Vice-Chairman 


N “Challenge to Britain” Labour pro- 
poses a series of measures designed to 
solve the dollar problem. Many of these, 
however, depend on full co-operation 
between member-countries of the Com- 
monwealth and Sterling Area and not on 
_ Britain alone. 
One source of dollars is of increasing 


-importance—the Tourist industry; and its 


great merit is that it does not depend on 
such co-operation. Power to earn more 
dollars. through this means lies in our own 
hands. | 

In ‘Challenge to Britain” an oblique 
reference is made to this subject in con- 
nection with foreign earnings from travel 
on British airlines. True, this is important, 
but it is only one facet of the great benefits 
to be gained from an intensive application 
of a tourist-conscious policy. Such a 
policy would be designed not only to. draw 
passengers by air and sea to this country 
but, once here, to keep them here. 
present many Americans make only a 
brief stay here en route for Paris, Rome, 
Lucerne, etc. 

To underline the value of tourism as an 


45% * invisible export” let me quote just two 
, neues: 


eolne L952) "1'75; 000 visitors came 
here cam: the U.S.A. and they spent 
_ $88,000,000. This puts tourism. ahead of 
any other single. industry” as a dollar- 
earner. j Yeh. despite this impressive 
statistic eee is still. room for improve- 
ment, scope for expansion. 


as ‘One way of improving the service we 


~ offer to tourists would be to give the 
British Travel and. Holidays Board statu- 


_ tory power. to discipline the hotel industry. 
- At present the Board does a great job.in 


its offices in 
It issues 


publicising Britain through — 
the U.S.A. ~and other countries. 


it pamphlets, brochures, gives all manner of | 


advice © and information — to intending 


To strengthen. the authority of the Hoard 


it would need something like the powers 


d by the Irish Tourist Board. ‘The LT.B. 


At 


ticket from Victoria to anywhe 
-world without having to worry a 


- between some countries without 


‘ments urging them to allow peopl to 


(g ssifies and grades all hotels in Eire, lists — 
hat they -charge—once fixed for the year 
no change can. be minds: without Saige, ee 

t 


_ passports 
+ Belgium, 3 


Turkey. 
ps tae t 


NICHOLS 
of East Surrey C.L.P. 


action, which can range from a caution to 
down-grading and, of course, there is as 
always the final sanction of Be the i a 
hotel off the list altogether. 
Such a scheme here would encourage the 
better hotels and tend to raise standards - 
of eos all round. ; iy, 
In “Challenge to Britain” emphasis is ~ 
laid on the fact that if we want to achievé 
economic independence we must take the! 
trouble to sell goods people want rather — 
than rely on traditional exports. If we are. 
agreed that tourism is potentially an even 
better dollar-earner than it is to-day, then 
allowance must be made in our capital 
investment programme for new hotels to be 
built where necessary. ; BE 
Apart from promoting the well-being 
the Tourist industry generally, there is 
field of action in which the Gover 
has. great power for good or ui This 


passport and visa resuiaticne etc. 

A Labour Government, for ons le, 
might well abolish the airport tax now ait se 
by all passengers leaving our ail arts : ae 
Five shillings a head is a smail sum, : 
it’s just the wrong. sort of farewell 
—a needless irritant to the. visitor 
could be eliminated. 


Ernest Bevin once said he loo 
ward to the day when one could ta 


and passports. By réaching ag 
with various countries, he did his best to 
promote this idea and succeeded a: { 
making it possible for people t i 


The Council of Europe Assembl 
presented a report to the member- 


within Western Europe without a 

A Labour Government should ent our: 
with its support this initiative oY 
travel easier. 
Finally, if we meet people frome ¢ 
visiting | this. country let’s really 
selves out to help them and make their 
an enjoyable one. That is somethin 
can ap. now prs RENEE oC 


se | Among ‘countries’ that Hoiders 
may visit without visas 
Denmark, France, Italy, Nett 
Sweden, Switzerland an 


lands, Norway,. 
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FEEDING THE HUNGRY MILLIONS 


A world problem we must face 


“War on World Poverty.” Harold Wilson 
(Gollancz, 14s. 0d.). 


At its 1950 Annual Conference, the 
Labour Party enthusiastically ac- 
claimed a World Plan for Mutual Aid. 


This committed the Party to the principle 
—the practice has already begun—that 
Britain as one of the advanced industrial 
nations had a duty to make its. maximum 
contribution in material aid to the back- 
ward countries of the world. - 

What does this commitment involve? 
Thase who want an answer to this question 
should read Harold Wilson’s new book. 
The dimensions of the problem, as Mr. Wil- 
son describes it, will jolt even the most 
complacent. ‘Over 1,500,000,000 people, 
something like two-thirds of the world 
population, are living in conditions of 
acute hunger, defined in terms of identifi- 
able nutritional disease.” 


Wealth and poverty 
' Twelve countries, with a population of 
650,000,000 inhabitants, have an average 
income of less than £18 per head_ per 
annum. Seventeen more countries with a 
population of 590,000,000 have an average 
‘income of between £18 and £36 per 
annum. 
. For comparative purposes, Britain’s 
average income is £270 per head, and 
_ America’s £520. As Mr. Wilson rightly 
B » observes: “ Civilised countries, proud of 
» their record in narrowing the gap between 
- the richest and poorest of their citizens, 
| would never tolerate such contrasts of 
- wealth and poverty within their borders.” 
The message of the book is, of course, 


CAMPAIGNER Harold Wilson is con- 
cerned with the 
“world. He campaigns for action now 
—hy other nations and by Britain. 

Doig ts a ; 


that they should no longer tolerate such 
inequalities outside their borders. 

What are the prospects? Much of Mr. 
Wilson’s book is concerned with summar- 
ising what has already been done in the 
post-war period—by the United Nations 
and its specialised agencies; by Britain in 
Colonial welfare and through the Colombo 
Plan, and by the U.S. through the machin- 
ery of the Export-Import Bank and the 
Point Four Programme. In some ways, 
.this makes inspiring and hopeful reading. 
There is no doubt that the conscience of 
mankind has been touched in the mid- 
twentieth century as never before. 

But all these efforts fall far short of the 
needs of the time. Given the appalling 
poverty of Asia, Africa, the Middle East 
and South America, and the staggering 
increase in world ‘population—25,000,000 
per year—present. programmes are - not 
even maintaining the status quo. 

U.N. experts calculate that to increase 
living standards 
countries by 2 per cent per year—a modest 
enough aim—requires a capital export 
from the advanced countries of no less 
than £5,000,000.000 per year—ten times 
the present total of £500,000;000. 

How is this.fund to be raised? Mr. Wil- 
son is entitled to point out that not much 
can be achieved with rearmament pro- 
grammes at their present level. It is also 
perfectly true that without rearmament 
the necessary sum—and much more—could 
be raised. ; 


“Go it alone 2 


At present, Russia’s arms expenditure is 
equal to the total sum. required; America’s 
to three times what is needed, and even 
Britain’s to one-third. This, of course, begs 
the political questions of the Cold War. 
But it should add point and purpose to all 
those who are striving for a relaxation of 
international tensions. Should this prove 
impossible, it still points up.a serious un- 
balance of. effort on the military as 
opposed to the economic fromt of the Cold 
War 

As always, the great question mark in 
the “War on World Poverty” are the 
attitudes of the U.S. and U.S.S.R. Ad- 
mittedly, unless both, and especially the 
U.S., are. prepared to make a major con- 
tribution, available funds will fall far short 
of minimum needs. 

But Mr. Wilson is convinced that, in this 
matter at least, Britain should “go it 
alone” and take the -lead in establishing an 
International Development Authority. 

There is much in this book which is con- 
troversial. But’ its basic appeal to the 
brotherhood of man cannot fail. to touch- 
the deepest feelings of the Labour Move- 
ment. 

PETER SHORE. 


in. the under-developed © 


turn to this book by Tony, Crosland to have 


. getting down. to the roots of things, © 


Tony Crosland, Labour M.P. 


WARNING and economist, warns thé 


Britain is far from crisis-free. Dange 
is just round the cerner until we take bole 
preventive action. 


Hard economic facts 


* Britain’s Economic Problem,’ C. Ae 
Crosland (Cape, 12s.-6d.). 


We have got accustomed in recent year: 
to long—or sometimes, gratefully short— 
accounts of Britain’s economic situation) 
The run-down of the inter-war years, the 
ravages of war, the eternal missing dollar 
since the war, all have been outlined and 
detailed and served up over and ove 
again in a multitude of indigestible forms. 

It is with a great sigh of relief that th 
perplexed, but willing, reader can now 


} 
| 
F 
j 
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post-war economics served up in a fashion 
that. as a fellow-economist has put it, “is” 
at see comprehensible and ‘comprehen- ; 
sive, 


Action—or crisis 


Crosland isn’t just putting out a coped ¢ 
of well-worn themes, however, He is really 
And 
what he has to tell us is, in essence, that 
our economic problem isa’ major one—one 
that cannot be tackled properly, or at all, 
by fiddling changes in financial policy.  ~ 

What Crosland has to say is that we in 
Britain have got to accept a drastically 
changed world situation, changed beyond 
recall. , And sooner or later we have got’ 
to ‘produce a national policy that really 
takes account of this change. To ines iy 
must. lead to disaster. ; 

Socialists would be well advised to std 
Crosland’s .own plans for averting a 
tragedy; they may differ on detail, _ 
they can hardly fail to SBRTRS on b 
outline. 
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f 
% Year | Year Year Year i June | June ane J 
Ze i | une 
= ie 1949 1950 | 1951 1952 | 1950 | 1951 1952 1953 
_ Production—U.K. | | | | = 
Index of. Industrial Production. 
oe 1948 = 100 (1938 = 
BO) ieaeres Senet Cece ee ee ec cakaaed Ad 106 114 117 114 115 122 | 112 120-1 (1) 
Coai—G.B. : 
Total Output, weekly averages in 
thousand tons (1938 = 4353)... 4,126 4,149 4,275 4,331. || 4,104 4,301 4,228 4,160 
-| Average Output, tons per man- | 
Bess ehiti (7938 4:14) os eros. 1.16 1.19 1:23 1.19 | 1.18 ae ham 1.19 
Stocks at end of period in 
Pee BHOUSANOMTONS ~ .tescssecocsssceaves 17,328 14,104 17,549 20,941 |} 12,933 13,996 19,132 18,471 
| Steel . | (are 
-} Crude steel -(ingots and. cast- 
ings), weekly ‘averages. in | 
| thousand tons (1938 = 200)... 299 313 301 310 | 313 308 313 : 338 
Producers’ stocks at end of | 
period, thousand tons ............ mee 995 585 739 | 759 (May))580 (May)|392 (May) 
+} Production U.S.A. | 
“| Index of Industrial Production 
_ F.R.B. adjusted (1935-39 = 
= BOY) eae ena ea 176 200 220 219 199 221 204 241 
U.K. Trade | 
; ~ (Monthly averages or months .in | 
3 @ £ million) : | 
- Imports peepee: errata geet veauene o? ce 189.6 217.4 325.3 290.1 239.8 301-3 276.4 291.6 
Exports (including re-exports)... 153.7 188.0 225.6 227.1 182.1 209.5 195.7 211.7 
“| Imports. from dollar area ........ 41.8 40.0 64.5 60.1 /39.8 (May) 63.2 (May)/75.6 (May)|50.6 (May) 
_| Total exports to dollar area ...... 14.0 23.5 27.2 28.3 24.2 (May) 29.5 (May)/31.4 (May)|32.7 (May) 
“Terms of trade (2) (1952 = 100) ae 95 108 100 ae, 114° 100 91 
- Gold and dollar reserves tae 
ling area (end of perio ) 
= faittion Smee eee 603 1,178 | 834 659 ear 1,381 602 845 
a ‘ ae , = ° eo - 
+-Gross National Savings. 
‘| (at end of period) £ million... 6,098 6,091 6,092 6,011 6,128.4 6,131.3 6,072.5 6,001.5 
a ; (May) (May) (May) (May) 
4 ; : 
| Employment . 
| Registered unemployed in G.B. S : ey 
ae « in thousands (1938 = 1,700) . 308.0 314.2 252.9 434.2 282.0 190.7 440.1 i 297.7 
A ‘No. of uembies ae = per- Ee 
— centage of fate of employees : : : 
os ES ie SAREE. aH 1.6 1.4 12 2.0 14 0.9 21 {aos 
at - Working days lost through indus- x : = 
ah trial disputes in U.K. in ’000’s 1,807 1,389 1,694 1,792 95 305 203 359 
4 - 
SHousing (New) 
| Permanent houses completed in ; : A 
‘ G.B. @) thousands Bees isi istaraicaie 197.63 198.17 194.83 239.92 18.11 17.20 20.47 26.60 
“Wages and Prices 
Interim index of retail prices : : 
Be tuine: 1947 ==) L00- ao eee LTD 114 125 136 114 125 138 141 
etail sales by large retailers in in | -. > : ; | 
.B. (wee average ; ; ; ; 
100) ie eee Aa +e 100 109 117.100 (May)|107 (May)/116 (May)|126 (May)}. 
eekly wage Saee Se weed : 3 : eke 
(June, 1947 = a ember, =i ; f a. bx at : a 
fos0 = 60). nic... NCE ans ee (° 111 120 130 110. sf. 219 < 129 135. 


a 65 ‘Provisional. (Corrected figures: April, 1953 = 

(2) Ratio of import prices to export prices; a rise indicates an adverse movement. 

paake) Including war destroyed houses rebuilt and flats. - 
EAN: Based on food, drink, tobacco, rent, clothing, household ‘goods, Aes 

- Sources: Central Statistical Office, Monthly Digest-of Sta tistics and Ecoriomist. 
J * K's = ‘ : - ; BD 


119; May (prov.) = 


123). 
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August 1—when the millionth parcel was 
issued—it banned the sale of railway 
tickets from the East Zone to Berlin, in an 
attempt to prevent further distribution of 
parcels. \ East Zone police confiscated a 
number of the parcels, and set up rival 
distribution centres in the Soviet sector 
where the confiscated American parcels 
were “made available to the West Berlin 
unemployed.” On August 3, gangs of young 
Communists from East Berlin tried to 
provoke riots in the Western sector and to 
interfere with the work of the distribution 
centres. 

Despite the travel, ban, a steady stream 
of East Germans continued to reach West 
Berlin. Angry clashes were reported from 
East Berlin and from several East German 
towns, when People’s Police and “activists” 
of the Socialist Unity (Communist) Party 
attempted to confiscate parcels. Although 
the Party activists were enthusiastic in 
these attempts, the People’s Police (825 of 
whom deserted to West Berlin between 
June 17 and August 7) showed increasing 
reluctance to interfere with the population. 

By August 10 well over two million 
parcels had. been issued. One in nine of 
the Soviet Zone population had been sup- 
plied, while in East Berlin the proportion 
was as high as seven out of ten. On 
August 13 the Federal German authorities 
announced that the scheme, originally 
scheduled to end on August 18, would con- 
tinue until August 27.. They | added that 
they already had a second scheme in mind, 
and. hoped-to go on providing supplies so 
long as a legitimate demand existed. 


DESIGN FOR 
MILLIONS... 


The Daily Herald is | 
the Labour Movement’s | 
daily newspaper design- 
ed to appeal to Britain’s 
millions of workers by hand or by brain. 


Without this paper of its own ‘Labour 
would be at the mercy of its powerful 


(Continued from page 10) 


August 13, after the overthrow of Signor 
de Gasperi’s post-election Christian Demo- 
cratic minority government on its first 
vote of confidence, and an unsuccessful 
attempt to form a government by Signor 
Piccioni. another Christian Democrat, who 
abandoned his efforts on August 12. 

Signor de Gasperi had formed ‘his 
minority government on July 15 as a last 
resort following his inability to create a 
workable coalition in the delicate political 
situation arising from the recent General 
Elections (Fact—July). Any attempt on 
his part to enlist the support of major non- 
centre parties, such as the right wing 
Monarchists or Signor Nenni’s left wing 
Socialists, would have risked the unity 
of his own Christian. Democratic : Party, 
which itself contains conflicting tendencies 
towards the right and left. 

Signor de Gasperi has not taken office 
in Signor Pella’s government. Signor 
Pella himself has taken the Ministries of 
Foreign Affairs and Finance, in addition 
to the Premiership. The new government 
will have to contend with the continuing 
atmosphere of political crisis, and there is 
much evidence to support a _ recent 
prophecy of Signor Gonella, a former 
Minister of Justice, who declared that 
Italy has “a chaotic period of government 
instability ” in store. 


Food for thought 


x ENERAL economic’ chaos, including 
serious'shortages of food, was, partly 
responsible for the papular uprisings which 
_ took place. in the.Soviet Zone of. Germany 
> in June (Fact, July and August). _The 
food shortage was still acute in mid-July, 
when the American Government made an 
offer of 15 million dollars’ worth. (50,000 
tons) of food supplies for distribution to 
_. East Germany. The issuing of‘food parcels 
began at distribution’ centres. in West 
Berlin on July 27, when East Germans 
‘began to arrive in thousands | 4 take 
’ advantage of the scheme. 
Food was iat first taken from the’ Allied 
strategig stockpile whieh has been built up 


Bs in West Berlin against the possibility of a. | opp Corey te aoeeene world. 

‘ “second Russian blockade. The special _The Herald does more than provide | 

American supplies began to arrive on July | its readers with dependable, Labour 
meaiag, “By the end of the month 600,000 newS.. Its very existence ‘compels rival 


_ parcels had been issued, and distribution 
was continuing at a rate of 200,000 a day. 
_ Some weeks, before the opening of the 
_ Western food scheme, the East German 
* authorities gave much publicity to forth-' 
«coming we deliveries, from- the !Soviet 
_ Union. At the beginning of August, how- 
_ ever, the official ration of. meat, dairy 
_ produce, fats and vegetables was still not 
being met, and imported: ‘food was available 
only dn'the special“ State” shops at four 
: ~ : times” the*normal ration price. 

_ Despite ‘these facts, the East German. 
: “i “Government ‘denounced the Western food 
‘alae _ scheme ee) A flumsy propaganda,” and on 


Stee 


papers to give some space to news of 
. Labour’s aims and. activities... -: . - 


The more Herald readers there are to 
counter the influence of anti-Labour 
newspapers the quicker’ will : be the. 
advance of industrial and political 
progress, § 


You can help in this advance: : 5 Show’ 
your copy to non- -readers. | It will speak 
for itself as Britain’s most Re 
newspaper for the family. : ' 


LABOUR*S» 


DAILY HERALD 


to see the current show at the LIDO 
THEATRE, Cliftonville—“ Sunshine and 
Smiles ’°—on SATURDAY, 26th ek i 
AT 8 P.M. . 


Hammer, -the -bill- includes many well 
known stars amongst whom’ are Bunny) 
Baron, Ravel, The Voltaires and many 
other artistes who have delighted thou- 
sands of holiday-makers this Summer. 


This is Your chance to see it— 


REYNOLDS 


MR. MORGAN PHILLIPS 


MR. CYRIL HAMNETT, J 


MAKE SURE OF: YOUR TICKE 


The entire theatre has “been reserved, but 
advised | to make. “kngwa your requirements as 


soon as you receive one.of the- application forms ‘ 
which; are Mea ‘sent to’ Organisations by” 


.: ‘Pamisies by the Labour Party, Transport House, Smith Sq., SW 1, printed by Co-operative Press. Ltd., Pioneer House, Wicklow 


DELEGATES TO THE 
LABOUR PART 
CONFERENCE — 


You are cordially . a4 ! 

: e bY 

Invited 
by the Directors of — 

REYNOLDS NEWS > 


| 


Presented by Jack Payne and Wi 


_ as the Guest of . 


NEWS 


barns the interval the audience will- . 
addressed by 


pes of the Labour sen 
and 


_ Chairman ne hoe News- eer 


ey 


BY EARLY “APPLICATION 


ast MAY 


| 


St., London, 


